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REMARKS CONCERNING NEW TEACHERS. 


BY HENRY A. HAMMOND, M. A., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Tue value of the proper kind of a beginning in any undertak- 
ing is generally recognized. Richard III thought he came into 
this world’s race heavily handicapped, and we all sympathize with 
him. We want to see children escape sickness till, by this im- 
munity, feebleness has given place to strength, and what we call 


a fair start has been obtained. In race, battle, or the ordinary 
course of life, so fully is this recognized that the experience of 
the world is coined into the proverb, “ Well begun is half 
done.” 

To none can this appeal more powerfully than to teachers. 
That a pupil has been wrongly taught is, to many a skilful 
teacher, a source of greater annoyance than if he had not been 
taught at all; while an instructor of only ordinary ability can 
carry on the structure, the foundation of which has been prop- 
erly laid. 

That this work should be properly done requires not only a 
natural aptitude to teach, but also a knowledge of what the future 
labor is likely to be; what will be the effect of any habits of 
thought and study; what errors are most easily shunned, what 
most likely fallen into. It demands ability skilfully to bring 
out the latent capacity of the learner, that a love for study, be- 
gotten of gratification at the unfolding of his own powers, may 
be implanted in his mind. To answer these demands most 


fully requires not only a natural ability, but experience. 
69 
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70) Remarks Concerning New Teachers. 


*The bearing of these general remarks upon the instruction 
of deaf-mutes is obvious. If they are true as regards teaching 
of hearing children, who are almost unlimited as to the time 
they may be under instruction, they carry still more force in 
the case of instruction—confessedly, in the minds of all who 
know, the hardest—of deaf-mutes, whom teachers can have with 
them but seven or eight years at best, and on an average only 
four or five. 

The best instruction any school or institution can give is 
called for in the first year of a pupil’s course in the primary de- 
partment. There seems to be a feeling among some teachers of 
deaf-mutes that the higher class they have the more benefit they 
are to the institution, and the more that institution recognizes 
the value of their services. But, to my mind, no honor attaches 
to the instructors of the highest classes in our institutions over 
their fellow-laborers, aside from that which comes from being 
thoroughly conversant with higher branches of study; and in 
this they do not generally possess a monopoly. Life is short. 
No course of education is so long that time devoted to it may, 
at its outset, be ill-used with impunity. The longest course in 
the institutions for deaf-mutes, in this country, seems all too 
short to impart to those passing over its full length such a 
knowledge of our vernacular as approximately to satisfy their 
instructors. It is of the utmost importance, then, in justice to 
the pupils, that dormant faculties be waked as soon as possible, 
and an interest developed the first year sufficient to carry the 
pupil past places in the second or third which might otherwise 
prove sand-bars. 

The need, not only acknowledged but acted upon in most of 
the best public schools of our country, of experienced teaching 
in the primary department has, so far as I can ascertain, not 
obtained—not as much, at any rate, as it should have done—in 
institutions for the deaf and dumb. It has been and is cus- 
tomary, when a teacher begins work, to turn over to such an 
one, for his or her experiment, a class of new pupils, and with a 
few general directions, and signs for a few objects, to leave the 
neophyte alone to work out his own salvation and that of his 
class, to show whether he is of the right sort to become a per- 
manent addition to the already-existing corps of teachers. No 
one can deny that there is no work more arduous in the whole 
round of instruction than that devolving upon a teacher of a 
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class of new pupils; and to expect it to be thoroughly accom 
plished by the most inexperienced is to look for the posses 
sion of the rarest ability. It is not much to be wondered at if, 
after the new candidate has spent the greater part of a month 
in the mysterious revelations of the doings of a cat and dog, 
varied by incipient moral lessons upon scratching, biting, kick- 
ing, spitting in a school-mate’s face, et id genus omne, he should 
begin to doubt whether a college education was worth much 
after all, and whether he could not advance the world about as 
rapidly by husking corn. In almost no other line of work do 
we find the hardest position filled by a beginner. 

The reason usually assigned for placing a new teacher in 
charge of a new class is, that he lacks sufficient knowledge of 
signs to take any other place. It occurs to him that he could 
satisfactorily take charge of pupils so far advanced that the 
majority of communications and explanations could be carried 
on by writing; but, in the opinion of older ones, obstacles 
unforeseen by him might arise, even there, to mar his useful- 
ness. 

* But if you do not put him over a new class, where will you 
put him?” The most obvious reply to this is, that he is not 
yet ready to be put at all; at least not in full charge of, and 
responsibility for, a class. That the majority of teachers of 
the deaf and dumb acquired their training by their own ex- 
periments would probably not lead them to recommend it. 
They would deplore it most from a vivid remembrance of its 
disadvantages. 

Mr. James H. Logan, principal of the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, evidently alive to the need of improvement in this 
direction, urges that the want of a training-school for instructors 
of the deaf and dumb becomes apparent here. There would be 
annoyance in no small degree saved if the different institutions 
had, as is the case with our public schools, an almost unlimited 
number of normal-school graduates from whom to draw their 
supplies of new teachers; for it is the testimony of those who 
know, that normal graduates generally, as indeed they ought, 
make good teachers. We wait for this idea to become a fact. 
Meanwhile, each institution may have a normal school on a 
small scale within its own walls, by placing a new teacher in 
the position of assistant to one of successful experience. In 
this way a training in signs, discipline, and judicious use of 
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time—in short, the minutiz of the school-room—can be ob- 
tained, which shall be doubly valuable and rapid because com- 
bining theory with practice, both at their best ; and the intro- 
duction to full responsibility can be made when the candidate 
becomes fitted for it. Were this course followed there would 
be less cause for the assertion by “A Teacher,” in the last 
number of the Annals, (page 36,) that “the time of the pu- 
pils, which is very precious on account of being limited, is irre- 
trievably wasted in order to give the teachers a chance to learn 
the language and qualify themselves for the profession. It is 
equivalent to robbery.” 


PUNCTUATION AS AN AID IN THE EDUCATION OF 
DEAF-MUTES. 


BY EDMUND BOOTH, ANAMOSA, IOWA. 


In the text-books, such as are used in the various educational 
institutions for hearing people, punctuation is taught, or rather 
the rules are laid down, read in course, or recited, and that is 
about all. So far as I know, no attempt is made to give prac- 
tical instruction on this important point, and for the very good 
reason that professors and teachers generally have themselves 
never been taught or exercised in what to them may, perhaps, 
be termed a mystic science. Editors and printers long con- 
nected with the press know that, taking fifty professional men, 
such as lawyers, clergymen, physicians, teachers, etc., hardly 
one knows how to punctuate a letter or communication to a 
newspaper or magazine. One of -the first two teachers we had 
in this county; some thirty-six or seven years. ago, was a long 
lank Connecticut schoolmaster. who always reminded; me of 
Washington, Irvings, Ichabod Crane. and who, to show his great, 
*Jarnin,” punctuated the copy-books ; as I have punctuated ; this 
sentence. Editors are familiar with such cases. 

Let me relate an incident. A few years ago I happened to 
be at the residence—in another part of the State—of a gentle- 
man who had been a State officer for several years. He called 
my attention to a document framed in glass and hanging on 
the wall of the parlor. To all appearance, it was the finest kind 
of ornamental print, and it would be so regarded by ninety-nine 
in a hundred who observed it. It was a testimonial to the gen- 
tleman’s fairness, kindness, etc., in dealing with the various 
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outside insurance companies doing business in the State, over 
which he had supervision and, in some sense, control, and 
was signed by some twenty insurance presidents. When I had 
read the document, the gentleman remarked, “That was all 
written with the pen.” “Yes,” I replied, “I knew that by its 
lack of punctuation.” He started as though he had been shot, 
gazed into my face a moment as one mortified, and then said, 
“Tt is not necessary for any but editors and printers to know 
punctuation.” In his own neighborhood this gentleman pos- 
sessed influence, and the opportunity to get some sense into 
him in the matter of selecting school-teachers was too tempt- 
ing to be resisted. I explained to him somewhat thus: “In 
speech, you know what a person means by the pauses, the rise 
and fall, and the various modulations of the voice. In writing 
and print no sound is heard, and the sense depends on the 
punctuation.” I referred also to the fact that courts take criti 
cal notice of punctuation in interpreting the meaning of laws. 
I hope he profited by the lesson, and am only sorry that I have, 
perhaps, spoiled the pleasure he had in that document. Were 
he an ordinary person I should have been silent. 

Teachers of deaf-mutes, unless I greatly mistake, pay little 
or no attention to punctuation in the school-room exercises. 
The evil exists everywhere; in schools for the hearing as well 
as for the deaf. And yet mutes need instruction in punctua- 
tion more than do the hearing. A hearing person, reading 
silently and to himself, has the sounds, all the pauses and mod- 
ulations of the voice, running in his head. He will give more 
attention to two or three fly-specks than he will to a whole 
page of punctuation. To one born deaf, or who knows nothing 
of the many shades of sound, the case is wholly different. He 
must depend on the punctuation for the sense, else the whole 
is to him a chaos of words. Punctuation is a necessary and 
indispensable part of the language, and yet how utterly it 
is neglected by our schools, colleges, ete. Young men and 
women who intend to make teaching a life employment should 
spend a year—or, better still, three years—in a printing office ; 
write occasional paragraphs or communications, and learn 
punctuation by seeing the ruthlessness with which the edito- 
rial pen goes through their jottings. They would learn this 
important lesson: punctuation depends upon the sense one 
wishes to convey. 
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I hope to be pardoned if I try to illustrate the subject. I 
will endeavor to be as simple as possible. 

The first thing to be taught is the period (.). This is always 
at the end of a sentence, and always at the end of an abbrevi- 
ated word. As examples: //on. Charles Sumner, /rof. Porter, 
Pres. Gallaudet, Cong. (for Congregational :) Church, 
six per cent. interest per au., Mr., Mrs., Messrs., and so on 
through the entire language. The teacher or pupil has only 
to take notice as he reads, and he will readily understand the 
universal fact. 

Next is the comma (,). I was teaching a class at the Ameri- 
can Asylum in the first year. After some months I had ad- 
vanced so far that the pupils could readily classify words, such 
as nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and verbs, and use them properly 
and in order. Repetition had become tiresome. I had never 
been taught punctuation or its uses, and, after pondering a 
moment how to save repetition of the same words, the use of 
the comma occurred to me. I solved it thus: 

I see a man. 

I see a book. 

I see a tree. 

house. 

gogk. 

mountain. 

“ « the clouds. 

Taking the first line, I ran all these short sentences into one, 
thus: 

I see a man and a book and a tree and a house and a 
rock and a mountain and the clouds. 

Throw out all the ads except the last, substitute commas, 
and you have it thus: 

I see a man, a book, a tree, a house, a rock, a mountain, and 
the clouds. 

The pupils readily caught the idea, and gave examples enough 
on their slates to show they understood it. The use of the 
article a, after the first, may also be omitted, or the teacher or 
pupil may say two, five, or any number, before either of the 
nouns. 

The next lesson was to show the class they might qualify all 
or any of the nouns by adjectives: 


I see a good book. 
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I see a tall tree. 

** the heavy clouds. 

I see a good book, a tall tree, a large house, a hard rock, a 
high mountain, and the heavy clouds. 

This idea was likewise readily caught by the pupils, as they 
soon showed on their own slates, going beyond my teachings, 
and writing, ‘‘I see a good, heavy, thick book ; an old, tall, and 
handsome tree,” ete. 

Let the teacher make similar use of verbs and adverbs: 

You see an apple. 
You take an apple. 
You eat an apple. 
You relish an apple. 

Condensed, you have it thus: You see and take and eat and 
relish an apple. 

Leaving out the unds, except the last, and substituting com- 
mas: You see, take, eat, and relish an apple. 

Next came the adverbs. The pupils should have been made 
to understand previously that as the adjective qualifies the 
noun, so the adverb qualifies the verb. Call out a pupil and 
ask him, “‘ How do you walk?” at the same time putting him 
through various paces and manners of walking : 

You walk slowly. 

“softly. 
gently. 
handsomely. 

pleasantly. 

 straight(ly.) 

uprightly. 

erooked(ly.) 

Condensed, and the needless verbiage thrown out, it reads: 
You walk slowly and softly and gently and handsomely and 
pleasantly and straight and uprightly. 

Throw out all the ands except the last, and substitute com- 
mas. 


It would be well to require the pupils to write examples till 
the whole matter is thoroughly understood. In such case they 
will not forget, the rule being uniform in the simpler style of 
writing. 
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This example is from Childe Harold: 


‘*Sky, mountains, rivers, wind, lake, lightning, 
With night and clouds and thunder and a soul,”’ etc. 


Notice that the words are nearly all nouns. In the second 
line the and is retained; a poetical license, and giving greater 
emphasis. 

In another place, Byron says: 


** And thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passion, feeling, strong or weak, 
Ail that I would have thought and all I seek, 
Bear, feel, know, and yet breathe,” etc. 


In the second line above, the words are mostly nouns; in 
the last line, verbs. 

After the first year, or perhaps later, the pupils may be taught 
the use of the comma in complex sentences; for example : 

You are going to the city. You discover a fire (or a build- 
ing on fire.) 

You hurry on, etc. 

Avoiding so frequent use of the pronoun, we say: 

You (are) going to the city, (you) discover a fire, and (you) 
hurry on, ete. 

The words going to the city are an intercalation, so to speak, 
in the body of the sentence. If the teacher will note care- 
fully in his general readings he will find such intercalations in- 
numerable, and will readily provide examples enough for his 
class. Such intercalations are preceded and followed by a 
comma. 

* * , of course, * 

, also, 

, therefore, 

, probably, 

, perhaps, ete. 

And thus with many words and phrases, but the rule is not 
inflexible : 


* * * * 


Yes * * 

No * * * * 

Yes, sir, * 

No, sir, * + * * 


In addressing a person or object, the comma, and often, in 
poetry, the exclamation point or dash, is always put to use, and 
follows the name or object addressed. I quote Campbell : 


‘‘ Immortal Hope !—thy passion-kindling power, 
How bright, how strong in youth’s untroubled hour.” 
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James, will you bring me a book ? 

When addressing a person or object named in the body of a 
sentence, the comma always precedes and follows the name of 
the person or object addressed : 


“*Go, child of Heaven, thy winged words proclaim, 
’Tis time to search the boundless fields of fame.” 


I remember reading, many years ago, a set of rules laid 
down by some writer, which ran somewhat thus: “When you 
pause one second, make a comma; when two seconds, a colon ; 
when three seconds, a semicolon; when four seconds, a pe- 
riod ’—all of which is nonsense. The punctuation must de- 
pend on the sense intended to be conveyed. 

I never heard poetry spoken, read, or sung, but, from what 
somebody said long ago, I take it for granted there is a pause, 
for breath if for nothing else, at the end of every line. To 
show the absurdity of punctuating in such fashion I will quote 
from the Nemesis of Nations, in Festus—English, not Ameri- 


can edition : 
*“*Stern she sits 
Her monumental throne ; the hush of death 
Spreads round her like a halo; she is girt 
With silence as a girdle; even Hope 
Might deem her dead.” 


Each line, the last excepted, runs direct into the next below, 
and a comma or any sort of punctuation at the end would be 
out of place. 

When a class is in its second year, and has mastered the 
forms of brief and simple sentences, then the comma should be 
put to its more general use. By its aid we introduce fragments 
of sentences into whole ones. I take the following from a 
newspaper, and the reader is requested to notice that it con- 
tains no less than seven commas : 


“The autobiography of the late William H. Seward, from 
1801 to 1834, edited by his son, W. H. Seward, just published, 
contains, in a letter to his wife, the great Secretary's account of 
his first essay to make a speech in the legislature.” 

In planning a building, the first thing in the mind is the form 
and size; next, the internal arrangement of the rooms, keeping 
in view spaces for library, pictures, and perhaps niches for 
busts or statues. So with a complex sentence. Let us ana- 
lyze the quotation from the newspaper : 

“The autobiography of the late William H. Seward, . 
* * * * * 


* * * * * 
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* *, the great Secretary's account of his first essay to make 
a speech in the legislature.” 


The spaces and niches for library, pictures, statues. and other 
ornaments are left blank between the commas, and the building 
stands alone and solid. Or leaving out all the intercalations 
indicated by stars, we have it thus: 

“The autobiography of the late William H. Seward contains 
the great Secretary's account of his first essay to make a speech. 
in the legislature.” 

The sentence, freed from its appendages or intercalations 
and ornaments, contains not a single one of the seven commas. 

An important point is to understand that when fragments of 
sentences are introduced into a whole sentence, such fragments 
must be preceded and followed by commas. The newspaper 
quotation above is an example. 

But the comma is not confined to intercalations. I will quote 
Festus again : 


** Thou hast declined in wun, and in wish 
To please thy God.” 


The comma after the word worship is not essential. It may 
be omitted, and the sense would remain as before. But change 
the location of the comma: 

‘* Thou hast declined in worship and in wish, 
To please thy God.” 

It is readily seen that the sense would be widely different. 

Tn the last October Annals some examples of composition, 
introduced by Professor Porter and Miss Hull for another pur- 
pose, illustrate forcibly how greatly the sense depends on punctu- 
ation. Without punctuation the complex sentences of Professor 
Porter's article (page 232) would be as at the tower of Babel. 
Even a hearing person could not understand without the closest 
attention to the sound; and to a mute, unacquainted with 
sound, it would be simply one string of words without a break, 
a mere jargon, or as Shakespeare puts it, “ sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing.” 

Let us take the lines of Tennyson quoted in Miss Hull’s pa- 
er, (page 237 :) 

‘* Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee,” etc. 

On reading these two lines, they being separated from the 
context, I encountered the same difficulty as did the class men- 
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tioned. The question was, whether Rose was the name of a 
person, or whether it was a verb? Seeing that there was no 
comma after Rose, it was clearly a verb. Let us put a comma 


after Rose : 
‘** Rose, a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee.” 


This makes Rose the name of the nurse, and all the first line, 
after the word Rose, becomes an intercalation. 

An intercalation in such mode may be anything the reader 
pleases. For instance: 

Rose, a nurse of ninety years ; 
“ , a black and midnight hag ; 
“* , a fair and comely girl ; 
“ , arising, loving, kind,” ete. 

The colon (:). I have made repeated use of the colon in this 
article when about to give an example. Often the reader sees 
the colon in a newspaper when the paper is about to quote 
from another. It usually follows the words to wit: and in this 
its meaning may readily be seen. It is sometimes wrongly 
used where should be the semicolon, but in such cases the wri- 
ter or proof-reader is not usually well versed in punctuation. 

The semicolon (;) serves to connect sentences or fragments 
of sentences where a comma is insufficient. See the Nemesis 
of Nations, above quoted from Festus. I will quote again 
from the same work, both to show the use of the semicolon and 
because the words are peculiarly appropriate to the vocation of 
the well-fitted and useful teacher : 


** The cloud is cold, 
Although ablaze with lightning—though it shine 
At all points like a constellation ; so 
We live not to ourselves; our work is life, 
In bright and ceaseless labor as a star . 
Which shineth unto all worlds save itself.” 


The semicolon is often used to prevent confusion such as 
would ensue were there only commas. Thus of any given list 
of officers: President, ——- ——; Vice-President, ——- —— ; 
Secretary, —— ; Treasurer, ; Orator, —-; 
and so on. 

The hyphen (-) connects two words and makes of them a 
compound word. Compound words are common enough to be 
readily found in print. Sometimes more than two words are 
thus compounded. Forget-me-not, the name of a flower, and 
The-man-afraid-of-his-horses, the name of an Indian chief, are 
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instances. When, in print or writing, a word is broken at the 
end of a line, the hyphen comes into use to indicate such break. 
A word can be broken only between two syllables, and here is 
a serious stumbling-block for mute printers who never heard 
spoken language. Take the word house. It is one syllable, — 
and cannot be divided. If it comes last in a line, and there is 
not room, the line must be crowded to make room, or extended ~ 
to fill up space and drive the word over to the next line. Semi- 
mutes who have learned to speak may have no difficulty, but for 
nearly all the rest the occupation of printer is one in which 
they would be out of place. They would be obliged to lose 
much time consulting the dictionary or their fellow-printers ; 
and, after all, might still blunder enough to cause their dismis- 
sal or to send the proof-reader to the insane hospital. If, after 
a first and second proof-reading, the compositor still blunders 
in correcting his galley, it is terribly provoking when the first 
sheet comes from the press, especially as that is the supreme 
moment of hurry, in order to meet the mails, and the folders 
and others are waiting. 

The dash (—) is often used in poetry in place of a comma or 
semicolon. It serves also for parenthesis in prose, and as such 
is used by the best writers. Frequently it indicates sarcasm or 
derision, usually at the end of a sentence where comes the dash 
and then the word. 

When a class has been a few years in school, complexsenten- 
ces may well be given, and the pupils be required to reduce 
them to simple sentences. The order may also be reversed, 
and simple sentences may be rendered complex. By such pro- 
cess a Class will the more readily perceive and understand the 
use of punctuation. The better they so understand, the more 
readily will they read and comprehend the language. A good 
and efficient teacher may begin this in the second or third 
year, and unfold the process from time to time as occasion 
presents. The pupils will thus become familiar with the whole 
subject. 

Take an example. I quote from Young : 


‘*Lo, my coevals !—remnants of yourselves ; 
Poor human ruins, tottering o’er the grave.” 


Simplified, we have it thus: 
Lo, my coevals !— 
Ye are remnants of yourselves ; 
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Ye are poor human ruins ; 

Ye are tottering over the grave. 

It will be observed that, in reducing the poetry to prose, I 
have added nominatives and verbs—ye are—and. that each line 
of prose is a complete sentence, the first excepted, in itself. 
Hence, each line, except the first, might end with a period; 
but the lines are so intimately connected that a semicolon is 
preferable. 

The lines by the same author beginning with— 

‘*Truth! Eldest daughter of the Deity,” 
afford an excellent exercise for a class of five, six, or seven 
years’ standing. Not the dull, heavy, shallow, or merely me- 
chanical, but the earnest, intelligent, enthusiastic teacher can 
do the passage justice, and render the process and the sense 
thereof of interest to a class. 

Quotation marks, brackets, the parenthesis, and the apos- 
trophe are common, and need little or no elucidation; but 
pupils should be made to understand that a quotation within a 
quotation is designated thus: 

66 * * ‘x * *? * *” 

Brackets ([]) usually mean that something is added, not by 
the author of an article, but by another person. 

I have dwelt largely on the comma because it is most fre- 
queut and most varied in its use, and have not exhausted it. 
I leave the teacher to discover further in his readings. It is 
but proper to give a caution. The issues of cheap publishing 
houses are generally faulty in punctuation, the proofs being 
read by inferior proof-readers, or by the authors, who often go 
by wild guess-work. The Atlantic Monthly and Harper's peri- 
odicals are usually models of good punctuation. So with the 
leading newspapers, which, as a rule, keep on hand professional 
proof-readers of the best kind. 

In conclusion, let me say that in this article I have not 
attempted to lay down or point out rules so much as to make 
clear the ideas on which punctuation is based.* 


* To readers of the Annals desirous of studying this important subject 
further we venture to recommend ‘ Wilson’s Treatise on English Punctu- 
ation,” (published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., New York and Chicago, ) 
‘a comprehensive and accurate work of 334 pages ; and the much briefer but 
not less scholarly manual by Professor Hill of Harvard College, entitled 
‘*General Rules for Punctuation,” (published by Charles W. Sever, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. )—Ep. ANNALS, 
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Teachers are unequal among themselves in ability and effec- 
tiveness in teaching. Some are comprehensive and clear-headed 
in perceptions and ideas, and easy and emphatic in signs. Others 
are the reverse. Hence it might be well for some one of the 
best to give a lecture on punctuation, once or twice a year, to 
the whole school. Among the many pupils there are those who 
will understand and remember. Language to them will be- 
come more simplified, and there will be more readers during 
school years and after leaving the institutions. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CONVENTION. 


BY AN INSTRUCTOR, 


[ We trust that another exception to the usual rule of the Annals requir- 
ing articles to be published with the author’s name will not be regarded 
as abrogating the rule, but rather as proving it. We trust, also, our readers 
will remember that the editor assumes no responsibility for any opinions 
or sentiments expressed in the Annals, whether anonymously or otherwise, 
except for those distinctly avowed by himself. With respect to the present 
article, while he believes that the importance of the subject discussed justi- 
fies its publication, he would especially wish to disclaim participation in the 
idea of the writer that there exists in our institutions generally a feeling of 
antagonism between the principal and the teachers. So far as we have 
observed, the reverse of this is the case; principals and teachers work 
together for the welfare of the pupils, in entire harmony, and with full 
appreciation of and sympathy for the peculiar difficulties and trials con- 
nected with their respective spheres of labor.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


At the Conference of Principals held in Philadelphia in 1876, 
Mr. G. O. Fay, principal of the Ohio Institution, submitted to 
the Conference the proposition that it should recommend to the 
Committee to whom is entrusted the duty of arranging for the 
next Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb 
to limit their invitations according to the following basis : 


‘1. All institutions and day-schools, of whatever size, are in- 
vited to be represented by two delegates, one the principal and 
the other a teacher or other officer of said institution. 

“2. Every institution and school having over one hundred 
pupils is invited to send an additional delegate, who shall be a 
teacher or other officer of said institution, for every additional 
hundred pupils or fraction thereof. 

“3. It is recommended that the Convention, as thus consti- 
tuted, be held triennially.” 
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After considerable discussion—not, however, so much upon 
the merits of the plan proposed, in regard to which most of 
the speakers seemed to concur, as upon the best method of 
taking hold of it—the whole subject was referred to the next 
Convention. 

The reason for this recommendation, as set forth in the pre- 
amble of the proposition, was “to secure a more uniform and 
efficient representation in convention ;” but the chief object, as 
it appeared in the discussion, seemed to be to limit the number 
who should attend, and to keep the Convention from assuming 
such proportions as to make it burdensome to entertain. Ac- 
cording to either view, I cannot believe that the mover of this 
proposition, who has shown himself such an efficient organizer 
in the Institution which he so ably superintends, nor the prin- 
cipals generally in conference, to whom this new basis for the 
organization of the Convention seemed to offer a happy solu- 
tion of a possible embarrassment from excess of numbers in 
future, duly considered the nature and effect of the action 
proposed. I am not willing to suppose that either he or they, 
as principals, would wish to set themselves in opposition to their 
teachers, or to take advantage of their positions to initiate and 
carry out measures that would be prejudicial to the best inter- 
ests of those who serve under them. 

As I was not a member of the Conference, and had no op- 
portunity to express my views upon this question at that time, 
and as I may not hereafter have the opportunity in the Conven- 
tion, I beg leave to offer to principals and teachers, for their con- 
sideration, a few remarks upon it in the Annals ; for I consider 
it to be a matter of more importance than it probably appeared 
to the principals who favored it, or than it may at first appear 
to the teachers who are to be especially affected by it. 

1. It will be conceded, no doubt—as some one suggested in 
the discussion—that this is a matter with which the Conference, 
as such, has nothing whatever to do. It is true that the prin- 
cipals who compose the Conference are all of them, as indi- 
viduals, members of the Convention also, and they expect to be 
members in future, though it is proposed to exclude most of the 
teachers. It is true, also, that the Committee of the Convention, 
whom this proposition attempts to instruct in regard to the call- 
ing of the next Convention, is composed wholly of principals, as 
most of the committees somehow usually happen to be—a mo- 
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tion to add two teachers to their number having been voted 
down at Belleville—but still the Conference as a body is entirely 
distinct from the Convention, and has no official connection 
with it or its Committee. It has no more business to direct, or 
instruct, or advise in regard to the constitution of this Conven. 
tion than in regard to any other association. 

But what is more, it seems hardly fair for these principals, in a 
Conference which they have all to themselves, and from which all 
teachers are excluded, and to which also, in most cases, all their 
expenses are paid by the institutions they represent, (if not to 
the Convention as well,) to initiate measures for bringing the 
Convention also more entirely under their own control, or to con- 
sider any proposition so evidently in their own favor and so 
unfavorable to the teachers generally. For while this plan pro- 
poses to include all the principals in the Convention, as well as 
in the Conference, it proposes to exclude a very large number 
of teachers from all future conventions of American instruct- 
ors of the deaf and dumb, and to make it quite impossible for 
them ever to gain admission. It, indeed, admits of a sprinkling 
of teachers, or of directors, or of both together, but under such 
conditions as to deprive them of the little influence they now 
have, while it entirely cuts off the great majority of instructors 
from all its deliberations. 

2. This proposition contemplates, not simply a reduction in 
the number of those attending the Convention, but an entire 
change in its nature. It virtually abolishes the Convention, and 
constitutes in its place another body under the same name. It 
is no longer a convention of American instructors of the deaf 
and dumb, but of institutions: It ceases to be a voluntary 
coming together—an informal reunion of those who are en- 
gaged in a common work—for the free interchange of views 
and friendly discussion of matters of interest to the profession, 
and becomes a representative body, constituted like a legislative 
body, if not for the purposes of legislation. Indeed, it would 
be hardly possible for a body so constituted to avoid the exer- 
cise of legislative authority to a certain degree. It is certainly 
a step, and a long step, in this direction, of which all instructors 
who are jealous of their rights and liberties should take notice. 

The proposition presented makes no provision for any defi- 
nite or uniform method of selecting the teacher or teachers to 
assist the principal in representing his institution. This is 
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quite essential to the successful working of any plan of repre- 
sentation, and must necessarily be provided for before it could 
go into operation. If the teachers themselves were permitted 
to select these delegates from their own number, there would 
at least be some show of fairness towards them in this matter 
of representation, from which the remainder were to be ex- 
cluded. 

But it is not at all probable that this privilege would be ac- 
corded them. The delegates, whose expenses should be paid 
as well as those of the principal, would no doubt be appointed 
by the trustees after having been selected directly or indirectly 
by the principal, and would, of course, be expected to reflect 
his views. This would cut off all opportunity for the free ex- 
pression of individual views and opinions—a privilege which 
they have hitherto enjoyed, and of which I cannot suppose they 
would willingly be deprived. If a majority of them are to be 
denied admission to all future conventions, and only such a 
selected few of them admitted as will be sure to do the bidding 
of those who send them, we may fairly conclude that there is 
no further any place left for men of thought and intelligence in 
the ranks of the profession. The time was when none but such 
men were considered worthy to enter this profession. We 
could give a long list of such men, of education, of mind, and 
of culture, possessing abilities that would have adorned any of 
the learned professions, who have in years that are passed 
given themselves directly to the work of teaching the deaf and 
dumb. There are such yet remaining in the ranks of teachers, 
who have never aspired, nor consented when asked, to be prin- 
cipals, but who are content to occupy a less conspicuous though 
not necessarily a less important and useful position, and to 
give all their energies to the work of instruction. I am sus- 
picious of any plan or policy that aims at driving them from 
the profession, or that is satisfied avith supplying their places, 
as they drop out, with inferior men, under the plea that such 
teachers are no longer needed, and that the work of teaching 
may be done by simple operatives, whose only duty is to fulfil 
their allotted task like so many laborers under their foreman 
in any mill or shop. The proposition I am considering evi- 
dently looks in this direction, and, if adopted, would certainly 
operate still further to enhance the power and prerogatives of 
the principals and to bring the mere work of instruction into 
contempt. 
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3. The change proposed would frustrate the chief purpose 
for which these conventions are held. They were not intended 
to be bodies for the purpose of legislation, or for the exercise 
of authority, discipline, or control; nor even representative 
bodies, in which every institution should have an influence in 
proportion to its size; but simply reunions, voluntary meetings, 
from time to time, of individuals who are engaged in a com- 
mon work, for the purpose of making the acquaintance of each 
other, promoting friendship, the interchange of views, and 
kindly courtesies, and for giving and receiving mutual advice, 
encouragement, edification, and assistance. 

Teachers of deaf-mutes have their peculiar experiences and 
trials. Their work is especially difficult and self-denying. It 
severely taxes the nervous system. It isolates them from the 
society of their fellow-men to a great degree, and confines 
them to a narrow sphere of duty. They are widely separated 
from the multitude of their fellow-laborers (for their number, 
all told, has come to be quite considerable) who are scattered 
throughout the various institutions of the land, and shut up, 
in their daily round of toil, to the society of some half-a-dozen, 
more or less, of fellow-teachers, all of whom may not be just 
the associates they would choose. But however agreeable and 
congenial the society may be, they yearn for the sight of other 
faces, and a wider circle of intercourse. These occasional 
gatherings afford them the opportunity they so much desire 
and need. These principals, each one alone in his own institu- 
tion, charged with weighty cares and responsibilities, all have 
their peculiar vexations; here they may meet and rehearse their 
experiences, compare notes, and receive the sympathy, counsel, 
and moral support which men in like positions and circumstan - 
ces are best able to give to each other. 

The educated mute teachers may perhaps, some of them, 
have known each other while in the course of their education ; 
they should know each other, for their range of acquaintance 
cannot, at best, be large; but they may never be able to meet 
and enjoy each others society, except on occasions like this. 

There are also many unmated gentlemen and lady teachers 
confined within the walls of their own institutions, like so many 
monks or nuns, who would by no means drag out a toilsome, 
weary life of celibacy were the opportunity for “ natural selec- 
tion” afforded them; they look forward to these conventions 
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with a lively hope, which, I am happy to believe, is not always 
doomed to be disappointed. These all come together, from 
their widely-separated fields of labor, as guests of the institu- 
tion that entertains them; exchange friendly greetings, inquire 
after each other's welfare, engage in conversation upon what- 
ever topics interest them most; organize—and the more free 
and informal their organization the better—for the purpose of 
listening to such papers as any of their number may have pre- 
pared, and for the free and friendly discussion of topics of com- 
mon interest relating to their work; dine, sup, and breakfast 
together at a common table, go on a picnic or an excursion or 
two, if they are invited, and have a good time generally; and 
then disperse with fresh courage, zeal, and strength for the 
work of another year. 

This is not an ideal picture. It is as true to fact as the in- 
firmities of nature and the imperfection of all human arrange- 
ments will allow. But the plan we are considering proposes to 
upset and destroy all this, and substitute in its place a limited 
and delegated representative body for the transaction of business. 
Why, there is no business for any such body to transact, unless 
it makes business by trenching upon the rights and preroga- 
tives of individuals and institutions, and meddling with their 
private affairs. Our various institutions, and those who labor 
in their service, are sufficiently governed already, without call- 
ing in the aid of a great centralized government, as in a con- 
federation of States, or in the General Assembly, to subjugate 
them still further. This thirst for organizing and governing is 
one of the infirmities of human nature. It is an especial weak- 
ness of some men of ability whose talents evidently tend in 
this direction. There are those who cannot even attend a tea- 
party or a picnic, or a social gathering of any kind, without 
destroying all its simplicity and freedom by organizing it, and 
appointing a president and vice-president and secretary, and 
passing by-laws and resolutions. They cannot be satisfied till 
all with whom they are associated are subjected to a certain 
definite system of rules and regulations. This is all well 
enough in its place, and necessary often for the accomplishment 
of certain definite objects. But we are not made for rules; 
rules are made for us, and to promote our convenience. It is 
quite possible to organize and systematize and regulate the life 
out of any social gathering or society of individuals, and change 
it into a dead nuisance or an engine of oppression. 
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4. There are no reasons, at present apparent, to require or 
justify such a change. The object, as stated in the preamble to 
the proposition, is “to secure a more wniform and efficient 
representation in convention of all persons concerned in the 
education of the deaf and dumb.” What need is there of wr- 
JSormity or efficiency of representation in these conventions, and 
what will be the use of all this if secured? If the object were 
to secure a more general attendance, and to make these con- 
ventions more interesting and profitable as social gatherings, 
we would gladly second any measures that were likely to effect 
such results. Indeed, it would be well to institute an inquiry 
as to the best means of effecting such results. There are those 
who decline to attend these conventions because they think 
that some men in them talk too much and upon too many 
subjects, and because too little opportunity is found for those 
who are more modest and retiring to take any part in the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. This is unfortunately one of the 
annoyances to which all such meetings are always liable. Some 
men are so constituted as to be unable to sit still or to keep 
silent when any public discussion is going on. They seem to 
think it of the utmost importance that they should express their 
individual opinions upon any measure that is suggested, whether 
they have any opinions or not toexpress. This cacoethes loquen- 
diis a disease of some very clever men, for which due allowance 
should be made. It ought not to be expected that these con- 
ventions will be altogether free from such sources of complaint. 
They are certainly better as they now are than were they reor 
ganized for the purpose of transacting actual business. And 
yet, if anything can be done to promote a more free and gene- 
ral expression of opinion on the part of those who are less ob- 
trusive, it would, no doubt, be a great gain, and be very grate- 
ful to the majority. 

Another reason for the change that was suggested in the dis- 
cussion of this proposition, and the only one that was men- 
tioned, was the apprehension that the conventions, if open to 
all, would eventually become too large to be easily accommo- 
dated. This has more plausibility than real force. The Con- 
vention at Belleville, in the summer of 1874, drew together a 
much larger number of instructors and their friends, more or 
less immediately connected with the cause, than any previous 
convention, or than can reasonably be expected to be gathered 
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at any future convention for a long time to come. The time; 
the place, so far to the north; the peculiar facilities that were 
offered for making a delightful tour into her Majesty's dominions 
at so trifling an expense; the very cordial invitation that was 
extended to all the friends of the cause to come and be wel- 
come, all concurred to swell this Convention to an unprece- 
dented size. At the seven previous conventions the number in 
attendance was comparatively small; at this, the Eighth Con- 
vention, the number, all told, was 145. Not more than two- 
thirds of this number, however, were actual instructors; the 
remaining third or more were ladies and gentlemen more or 
less directly interested in this cause. - A dozen or more of this 
number were directly connected with the Belleville Institution. 
Had the attendance been limited strictly to principals and 
teachers, both male and female, the number would have fallen 
below one hundred. As it was, I have never heard any com- 
plaint that the generous hospitality of the Institution at Belle- 
ville, and of its friends among the citizens of that town, was 
abused or overtaxed. No doubt the large concourse contributed 
as much to the benefit of the Institution, and to the pleasure of 
those who entertained these numerous guests, as it did to the 
happiness of the guests themselves. And if the good friends of 
this cause at Belleville must wait for their turn to come, before 
it will be their duty or their privilege to entertain another con- 
vention of this kind, there will be few, very few, if any, to re- 
member the burden imposed upon them by the Convention of 
1874, or the pleasure it gave them. 

These quadriennial conventions, or triennial, as it is proposed 
to make them, or biennial, as I think they ought to be, alter- 
nating with the conference of principals every other year, do 
not occur so often, nor are they likely to be so large as to make 
it a serious question at present where they can be held and how 
they can be entertained. There are not a few institutions that 
could, once in ten or twenty or forty years, as the case may be, 
contrive to accommodate a hundred or even two hundred such 
guests in their empty palaces during vacation, for two or three 
days, without serious loss or inconvenience. And no doubt many 
families in the neighborhood of these institutions, as was done 
at Belleville, would share in giving hospitality to such guests 
as could not be entertained in the building proper. It has al- 
ways been found practicable to entertain the large annual meet- 
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ings of the American Board of Foreign Missions and of other 
religious and benevolent and educational bodies in this way, 
where not merely some hundreds, but several thousands, are 
freely provided for; and there is no reason whatever to fear 
that these conventions of a few scores of deaf-mute teachers 
and their friends will outgrow, in our day, the capacity of our 
institutions and the community that surrounds them, to give 
them accommodation and entertainment once in a generation. 
If there should be any fear on this score in any case, it might 
be a wise precaution to limit the invitation more strictly to 
those who are directly engaged in the work. It is, no doubt, 
pleasant for teachers to take some of their friends with them 
on such occasions, and desirable that they should, whenever it 
is practicable, but it would be better to leave them behind than 
‘to have the integrity of the conventions destroyed in the man- 
ner proposed. 

It might be well enough, perhaps, for all teachers of the deaf 
and dumb who wish to enjoy the privileges of such an associa- 
tion to enroll themselves, and for those who hope to be able to 
attend any approaching convention to send in their names be- 
fore the time of gathering, that the institution where they are to 
be entertained, and others interested, might be advised as to 
what and how many guests to expect. But I trust the time 
will be long in coming when it shall be found necessary to limit 
that number to principals and to one, two, or three such teach- 
ers and trustees as the authorities shall choose to permit to 
attend these conventions. 


NOTATION. 
BY GEORGE F. LUPTON, DANVILLE, KY. 


In order that deaf-mute beginners may have clearer ideas in 
regard to signing and writing figures correctly, we have pre- 
pared a short article upon the subject of Notation, which, we 
hope, will not only be of assistance to pupils, but also to the 
instructors of the younger classes. About two years ago an 
article upon the same subject was published in one of our in- 
stitution papers, and we take the liberty of repeating a portion 
of this article, as well as to add, what we think, an improve- 
ment on all methods heretofore proposed. 


Notation. 


“ After having trained the class, by the end of five or six 
months, to count on their fingers from one to one hundred or 
higher, I place on the blackboard a column of figures as in Les- 
son I, below. I make the pupils copy the lesson on their slates, 
and then require the class in concert to repeat the numbers on 
their fingers downward and upward till they can do so with 
ease. I then give them Lesson IT; I make the class repeat the 
first line down and up the same as before, and then, by begin- 
ning at the top of the second line, count downward ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, ete., to the bottom. After they can repeat 
them together, thus: eleven, twenty-two, thirty-three, forty- 
four, fifty-five, and so on, I skip them from one line to another, 
until the class can give readily the value of any figure in either 
line. I then give Lesson III, and pursue exactly the same 
course; I then add Lessons IV, V, VI, VII, etc., following the 
same plan with each line added.” 


Lesson I. Lesson II. Lesson ITT. 
- @) (2) (1) (3) (2) (1) 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 22 2 
3 3 3 3 3 8 
4 4 4 444 
5 5 5 5 5 5 
6 6 6 6 6 6 
8 8 8 8 8 8 
9 9 9 9 99 


Every instructor will admit that in all the branches of an 
education there must be a simple, yet jirm, foundation laid—a 
basis upon which the pupil is to build, and which will be a guide 
in all his future work. Especially should this be the case in 
the instruction of deaf-mutes. We do not propose to explain 
the whys and the wherefores to pupils just beginning an edu. 
cation, but to adapt the subject taught to the minds of young 
beginners, thereby furnishing the means by which they can be 
guided in their work. Those who have deaf-mutes under their 
charge should use all good means to advance and enlarge the 
knowledge of their pupils. In order to do this an instructor 
is compelled to labor hard, and to exercise an unlimited amount 
of patience. Votation cannot be taught without exercising a 
great deal of labor and patience, and it is only by repeated 
efforts on the part of an instructor that good success will at- 
tend his teaching. 

The few suggestions which we shall add upon the subject of 
Notation have been of great service to us, and we venture to 
say that they are worthy of a trial. 
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In teaching the lessons which we have given, follow exactly 
the same course which has been named before; but in doing 
this, rule a line down the right-hand side of the blackboard. 
Do the same upon the slate of each pupil. Place above this 
line the index, as found in Lesson I, below. In making the 
signs for the figures found in this lesson—for instance, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, ete.—the instructor should not only show the numbers 
with his fingers, but should give his hand a downward motion, 
so as to correspond with the direction indicated by the index 
at the top of the column. 

In Lesson II, after having added another Jine and its index, 
the signs for the figures in the second column should be made, 
horizontally; but when taking the two columns together, as 
twenty-two, thirty-three, forty-four, etc., the twenty, thirty, 
forty, etc., should be signed horizontally, and the two, three, 
four, etc., (in the first column,) should be signed perpendicu- 
larly. 

In Lesson ITI, add another line and place above it the letter 
“©,” then make the regular sign for the figures in this column. 
When taking the three columns together, make the same 
signs as have already been explained for the first and second 
columns. 

In Lesson IV, add another line and place the index and the 
letter ““M,” as found below, at the top of this column; then 
make the signs for the figures in this column in the same man- 
ner as in Lesson I, except to add the sign for the thousands. 
We would suggest the propriety of using a heavier line in sepa- 
rating the hundreds from the thousands. 

In Lesson V, add another line and place the index and the 
letter “M,” as found below, at the top of this column; make 
the signs for the figures in this column in the same manner as 
in Lesson II, adding the sign for the thousands. 

In Lesson VI, add another line and place the letters “C” 
and “M,” as found below, at the top of this column; make 
the regular signs for all figures in this column. 

It is hardly necessary to carry the explanations any further, 
having established the principle. The same can be taught in 
reference to millions, billions, ete. 

After the class can write the figures correctly as far as one 
hundred, we have often drawn the line for thousands some 
distance from the rest. This has been a great help, as an in- 
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structor can better explain that it is not more difficult to write 
one, two, and three thousand, than it is to write one, two, and 
three. The same principle can be applied to tens and hundreds 
of thousands. The reason for commencing at the right hand 
side of the slate will be easily understood. Since we write 
words from left to right, pupils naturally think that figures 
should be written in the same manner. 

When the pupils have been thoroughly drilled in this way of 
teaching Notation, we take away the lines and let them depend 
upon themselves. 

The following is the way in which the lines, indexes, and 
letters should be made for each lesson: 


Lesson ITI. Lesson IT. Lesson I. 
1/1 1 
2/2) 2 2} 2 2 
3/3/38 3/3 3 
4;4/4 4/4 4 
5 | 5 5 
6/1616 6| 6 6 
7 
8 
91919 i919 9 
Lesson VI. Lesson V. Lesson IV. 
MM M MM M 
2 | 2 
3/3 31/3/3)3 3/3173 3/3 13713 
51/5/5151! 5)5 51/5175) 6] 5 515 515 
8/818 8/8 ‘818 8/8 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOPING THE CONVER- 
SATIONAL POWERS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON, B. A., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


‘** We slight the precious kernel of the stone, 
And toil to polish its rough coat alone.” 
Cowper’s Progress of Error. 

A German scholar and teacher said: “The end to be accom- 
plished by teaching is three-fold, embracing piety, knowledge, 
and the art of speaking.” That the remark is pointedly appli- 
cable to the education of the deaf and dumb is obvious. Yet, 
strange to say, of the three the teaching of conversation re- 
ceives the least recognition in practice. Religious instruction 
is regularly given in the chapel and in the Sabbath school. The 
acquisition of knowledge is encouraged in the study and en- 
larged in the class-room. Not less sedulously is attention paid 
to the learning of language, though more or less in a mechani- 
cal sort of way. But the great art of conversation is left to the 
guardianship of nature. 

Out of this system of education follow two natural results. 
The first is, that the mute develops but little of real conversa- 
tional skill. True, he picks up enough to enable him to talk 
glibly in the sign-language, but even his best talk proves to 
consist of few and meagre ideas which scintillate into a thousand 
different signs, like the beams of the sun reflected from a piece 
of broken mirror. He fares even worse when it comes to talking 
in English. His ideas, trammelled by “a set of phrases learn’d 
by rote,” struggle out into incoherent expressions, and soon his 
“conversation falls and drops to nothing, like a fire without 
supply of fuel!” The second result is, that he fails to acquire 
the self-confidence and strength requisite to perform the pur- 
poses of his social being. No one, indeed, will say he is defi- 
ciently endowed with social instincts. We all know how his 
sympathies break out with a free flow when he comes within the 
charmed circle of his class. But coming into contact with the 
speaking community, he is transformed into a mere automaton, 
as it were. It seems as though a seal were set upon the fount 
of his feelings. Try as hard as he will, he cannot wholly divest 
himself of a certain sense of helplessness, which broods over 


him like a night-mare. In his misery he learns to feel— 
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the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 
And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
Of needless shame and self-imposed disgrace.” 


Inevitably, therefore, does he become, in a greater or less 
degree, a wanderer, not from, but among men. 

“ Look up,” said Leigh Hunt to Carlyle, when he was taking 
the darker side of the question and they had come out under 
the brilliance of a starry night, “look up and find your answer 
there.” In that sense, we can fancy President Gallaudet say- 
ing to the mute, ‘ Look up to the speaking world and find your 
panacea there.” In a sincere manner he beseeches him to min- — 
gle as much as possible in the socialities of life, so that by col- 
lision his conversational powers may be brought out and pol- 
ished by constant friction. This is the airy academy which he 
recommends. The mute, however, does not act upon his re- 
commendation—not that he disdains it, but because, as he is 
forced to say with the ancient prophet, “I cannot speak; I am 
a child !” 

The mute is a child so far as colloquial ability is concerned. 
Why? Did nature intend that he should go “thus far and no 
farther?” Was it intended that he should only look upon the 
world’s banquet of conversation and remain hungry— 


‘* Like fabled Tantalus, condemned to hear 
The precious stream still purling in his ear, 
Lip-deep in what he longed for, and yet curst 
With prohibition and perpetual thirst ?” 


The fact that the mute incessantly exhibits a strong inclina- 
tion to talk in signs, to repress which we have no little trouble 
in the study and class-rooms, proclaims the impartiality of Na- 
ture. To a faulty training is his failure in the art of conversa- 
tion in a great measure due. It is because he is fed on the dry 
husks of a mechanical training that his conversational powers 
are never fully developed. Is it, then, to be wondered at that 
he should incline to be clannish, and to wander at the public 
gates, soliciting crumbs from the table of the more opulent? 

Verily deficient is the system of education which does not 
give conversation a prominent place upon its programme. For 
what good can it possibly do to furnish the mind with even 
the choicest gems of knowledge and yet neglect to give it power 
to diffuse, with reflected brightness, the light of its rich pos- 
sessions? Is it not true that he 


“* Who learns and learns, but acts not what he knows, 
Is one who ploughs and ploughs, but never sows.” 
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How can the mute ever attain the height he is capable of 
reaching in the art of conversation until this is taught regu- 
larly as a part of his school work? And what possible excuse 
is there that it should not be ?—this art which has been truly 
called “the daughter of reasoning, the mother of knowledge, 
the breath of the soul, the commerce of hearts, the bond of 
friendship, the nourishment of content, and the occupation of 
men of wit.” 

Such is the inexorable law of nature that in order to have 
our efforts crowned with success, we must put our hand to the 
plow-handle. There has been no end of harping on what are 
called the gifts of Nature ; but when we come to investigate the 
facts, do we not generally find the so-called gifts to be nothing 
more than the direct results of patient labor and practice? 
They say Demosthenes possessed the gift of eloquence—does 
not history tell us how he wrestled with his spirit in solitude 
long before he emerged from the strife victorious? Gold- 
smith’s “‘ Deserted Village” is admired as one of the finest 
pieces of genius—did he not labor over it seven long years? 
Sheridan was a brilliant conversationalist—know we not how 
diligently he practised in secret in order to exercise the won- 
drous charm of his. conversation? As they thus labored so 
should we, if we would make the mute self-possessed and agree- 
able in conversation. We should study to gain such a knowl- 
edge of the laws of mind as will enable us to supply the right 
kind of conversational exercises, and skilfully to conduct them 
from day to day. It is not enough that a teacher here and 
there does this; there must be the combined efforts of all— 
each contributing his mite to this common treasury. 

To carry out this plan successfully it is important for us to 
be on our guard against two pernicious influences. The first 
is the spirit of haste, which briags only destruction and con- 
fusion in its feverish train. It is necessary that we should 
hold back rather than press on, so as to give the mind time to 
widen and deepen through its own inherent powers of observing 
and judging. The other is the sleepy, soulless, and inert habit 
of teaching, which is like the vampire that sucks the blood of 
the sleeper. In a lively, yet earnest, way should we give the 
mute, as Sydney Smith said, “regular and copious supplies of 
food to prevent the atrophy and marasmus of mind which comes 
on from giving it no new ideas,” and gently, as with a touch 
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of Moses’ rod, bring thought forth to activity and to liberty. 
Too much cannot be done in the way of rendering thought 
active and clear, so that it will, in the language of Emerson, 
‘speak, though you were dumb, by its own miraculous organ— 
flow out of your actions, your manners, and your face.” For 
then the mute will have found the real “philosopher's stone ” 
to gild his acquisition of language with the precious gold of 


success. 

As the mute comes to us a petitioner for knowledge, without 
the first lessons of infancy and early childhood which are 
usually taught in the school of the home circle with its cluster- 
ing affections, its warm sympathies, and its winning smiles, it 
is proper for the teacher to begin with them, and be in no 
haste to take up the wearisome routine of school work. It 
would be well to devote the first few weeks to exercises of a 
colloquial character, carried on wholly in the sign-language, 
the true “open sesame” to the mind shut up by deafness. 
These exercises ought to be conducted in a manner calculated 
to bring out the latent expression of the pupil. This may be 
best brought about by drawing on the slate, or bringing into 
the school-room pictures of domestic animals, rural scenes, or 
anything that is apt to take the fancy of the youthful mind. 
Short stories suggested by them, and told in such a way as to 
go home to the young heart, are of incalculable value as means 
to draw out its little hidden treasures. No pains should be 
spared to encourage the pupil individually to repeat the stories, 
and to tell what he can in connection with them. The pupil 
should also be encouraged to talk of home, father, mother, 
brother or sister, his pets, and his sports; and let the teacher, 
on receiving the rough little diamonds, give them back polished 
by his clear and graceful signs for repetition by the pupil. 
These pleasant and familiar chats are not to be dropped when 
the regular routine of school exercises is begun, but to be kept 
up daily as pleasant breaks in the monotony. Will not exer- 
cises like these help to render the way clear and open for a 
successful running to the goal ? 

When the pupil has acquired a vocabulary of considerable 
length, he should be accustomed to express his wants, feelings, 
and thoughts in simple language, to ask and answer such ques- 
tions as are usually prompted by nature in children. In pro- 
portion to the increase of the pupil’s understanding of language, 
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let the teacher judiciously introduce materials for conversation 
and request him to give individually his thoughts. The teacher 
should, on receiving them, give them back clothed in words in 
common use, explaining their meaning and application, and 
giving other similar words to be used on future occasions, and 
should also acquaint the pupil with public sentiment on the 
various subjects. The teacher should take care that the pupil 
does not rest content with a glimmering of their sense, by 
calling upon him to repeat them in various and new connec- 
tions, again and again, uutil they are so incorporated in the 
mind as to render it impossible for them to be eradicated. 

Variety should be an important article in the school creed. 
One day the teacher may tell a succinct story of some illustri- 
ous character, and then let the conversation run on that; an- 
other, he may get up an imaginary party, and familiarize the 
pupil with the rules of etiquette and the polite phrases of so- 
ciety, by teaching him how to act here, and what to say there. 
This time he may take up the text-book, and select a topic of 
conversation ; next, he may give an important question of the 
day. He should insist upon accuracy of thought and language, 
and this he will secure by careful and frequent reviews. These 
exercises should form a part of the programme of each day 
until the pupil’s graduation—not a link to be detached from 
the chain. 

The last few months previous to graduation might be wholly 
given to reading and conversation, with profit. A simple course 
of reading might be arranged with the view of imbuing the 
pupil with an appreciation of the beauties of literature, and a 
habit for reading which, once formed, would guard against the 
degeneration of mind so noticeable in nine-tenths of the old 
graduates. The teacher might take up Goldsmith, for instance, 
and give the salient points in his life, with a synopsis of his 
writings. And let the pupil have “The Hermit” or “The 
Traveller” to read in the evening along with some daily news- 
paper, and be required to tell the story the next morning in 
the sign-language. If the teacher should see that the sense 
of the story was not correctly grasped, he should supply it 
himself. That accomplished, let the conversation run on the 
story, the teacher pointing out a beauty here and there, and 
calling attention to this and that expression, with an explana- 
tion of its use and application. An abstract of the story in 
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writing might be now in order. When that is disposed of, the 
pupil might be requested to give in signs the important news 
contained in the newspaper, and then to write on the current 
topics, after mutual. comments thereupon. The teacher might 
next conduct a conversational review of the important facts of 
history or geography, and then a drill in the practical portions 
of arithmetic, with the teaching of words and phrases commonly 
used in business transactions. 

Let us imagine for a moment an institution where such exer- 
cises are daily practised. Behold a paradise of roses blossom- 
ing out of an intellectual Sahara. The teacher, instead of 
goading on mere human machines set in operation by memory, 
is surrounded, like Socrates of old, by listening, thinking, and 
speaking pupils. And the pupils develop into beings— 


‘Lively, gossipping, 
Stor’d with the treasures of the tattling world, 
And with a spice of mirth too.” 


Will not the mute, thus trained, instead of trudging through 
life like a beast of burden, take his place in the world with 
modest confidence, proving by simplicity of language and good 
sense that he had been educated to think, to reason, to feel, and 
to converse ? 


THE TEACHING OF ARTICULATION IN ITALY. 


BY REV. GIULIO TARRA, MILAN, ITALY. 


[Tue following extracts, for the translation of which we are indebted to 
Professor C. H. Gates, of Providence, R. I., are taken from the ‘‘ Report 
of the Committee for the Education of Poor Deaf-Mutes in the Province of 
Milan, Italy, for the year 1874-’75.” In this excellent Institution is used 
the ‘*pure oral intuitive method,”* no signs whatever being employed. 
The writer of the report is the principal of the Institution, who has had a 
long experience therein. His statements furnish additional and striking 
proofs of the great advantages which result from teaching the deaf to com- 
municate by articulation instead of by signs or the manual alphabet.— 
J. W. Homer, Providence, R. I. ] 


The possession and full use of speech is the prime condition 
for the acquisition, exercise, and full use of language. There- 
fore, any effort for the better formation of mechanical speech 
among the deaf will certainly not be considered superfluous. 


*See the last number of the Annals, p. 62, 
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The true redemption, moral and civil, effectual and permanent, 
of every individual deaf person depends upon the possession of 
this faculty. Wherefore, the proposition that the deaf shall be 
morally and civilly educated must be made subordinate to this 
other, viz., that they shall know how to understand the speech 
of others, and how to speak themselves in an intelligent and 
intelligible manner. 

Upon the development and extension of this method of in- 
struction depend the future of our institutions and the hope of 
a general awakening of public and private beneficence in favor 
of the whole family of deaf-mutes. For through articulation 
especially is society enabled to verify the advantages of their 
instruction, and to recognize their admission into the patri- 
mony of common ideas, sentiments, duties, and rights. 

The consequence of this will be seen all the better when in 
all our institutions the “ pure oral intuitive method” shall have 
been adopted, without mixture or dependence of any kind, as that 
which, better than any other, gives to the deaf the idea and 
possession of speech in the common physiological manner, and 
which alone brings him into close connection with those who 
are endowed by nature with this gift. 

An appreciation of the value of this method among our own 
people is evinced by visitors to the institutions where such a 
method is pursued, who give proofs of their sympathy and ad- 
miration by more generous contributions. 

But the most important testimony, and the one which ought 
to be the most efficacious in promoting the credit of the said 
method, and in diffusing it through all the schools of Italy, is 
that of the relatives and companions of the deaf who are thus 
taught to articulate. In the families and towns whence the 
child has come away mute, and returned with the gift of speech 
and the ability to use it with any and every one—in domestic 
matters, in business, in the workshop, with the ministers of God, 
with the physician, as his necessities may require —they cry out 
‘*‘a miracle!” and bless the school whence he comes as a house 
of redemption and divine wisdom. If I were to relate the 
moving expressions I have heard, the tender episodes to which 
I have been a witness every time the parents of our scholars 
bring them back after the autumnal vacations, when they 
verify the progress in the power of speech, and in the same 
proportion the improvement in knowledge of their children, I 
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should bring forward an argument in favor of my theory more 
efficacious than all others that I can produce. Let this one 
suffice. 

A father who has two deaf children, one educated by the 
manual and sign-alphabet and the other to articulate, asked me, 
with tears in his eyes, if it were not possible to give the power 
of speech to the first also; and added: “See, sir; this poor 
fellow is good, but he is always alone and sad; he knows what 
he knows, but we do not, because we cannot understand him or 
make him understand us; it is a torment. On the other hand, 
the other is like us—he understands and is understood by every 
one. It is a wonder, a blessing; the first is for us as if he 
were dead, but the second has come to life again—he lives!” 
Here is a comparison grave enough, and worthy of serious 
reflection as to the practical effect and estimation of the two 
methods about which the schools of Italy are now divided. 
This judgment ought, as soon as possible, to pass intu public 
opinion and the appreciation of the heads of institutions, so that 
an absolute preponderance and deserved favor may be given to 
the only truly efficacious method for the redemption of the deaf-- 
mute, the pure oral intuitive method. 

In support of such a hope, I may add that this method is 
acquiring favor and esteem among the deaf-mutes themselves, 
to whom it must cost so much physical and moral labor, and 
among whom at first it naturally encountered opposition and 
obstacles, as it had to overcome the long habit of indicating 
ideas by the easy plan of signs and natural gestures, and sub- 
stitutes for that the fatiguing process of learning mechanical 
and mental speech and the interminable string of exercises 
necessary to make it pass into use in conversation. Not aware 
of the future advantages of speech, the young deaf-mutes have 
often showed themselves rebellious to such teaching when in- 
troduced into schools conducted with means more adapted to 
their tendencies; and among the older ones who had been 
taught by the other method it was natural to find prejudice and 
opposition. But where it is introduced and applied fully and 
constantly, using it little by little with masters, parents, and 
among themselves, for the expression of their ideas and actions, 
and thus knowing its effect, the scholars all come to like it, and 
the teachers find them well disposed and desirous to progress 
therein. They also, when they are educated in speaking, see- 
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ing themselves understood by all, and comprehending what 
others say, feel themselves ennobled and morally and socially 
resuscitated, so that they show much pity every time they hap- 
pen to see some one older than themselves who cannot speak, 
but is obliged to use gestures or writing or the finger-alphabet 
to make himself understood. 

“ Above all, I thank you and my revered teachers,” wrote to 
me a poor deaf-mute girl of Paullo, the 9th of September, 1876, 
“for having taught me to speak. What would I now be with- 
out speech? Now, I hardly think of my misfortune any more. 
I am grateful for all the benefits received, but most of all for 
speech.” 

The adults who see the new generation growing up with the 
power of speech call them fortunate, and lament their own 
muteness, which, however instructed they may be, keeps them 
aloof from that society to which they feel themselves attached, 
not only by nature, but also by aspirations, sentiments, and 
faith. One of these, writing to me a few days ago, said : 

“Send me a dozen of the printed manual alphabets that I can 
give them to some persons in my town, so they can com- 
municate with me in the store or for necessary things. Alas! 
poor me, that cannot speak! I was born too soon! Happy 
are my brothers who are younger than I, and learn to read 
from the lips and to speak.” 

I saw a very distinguished deaf-mute, taught by the old sign 
method, but learned in literature and science, very much touched 
while in the midst of my little pupils, who were asking me 
questions about him and did not understand his sign-language. 
“Tf I knew how to speak and converse,” said he to me with a 
gesture whose expression it is impossible to describe, “I would 
willingly renounce all the rest.” And a very intelligent deaf- 
mute, married to a woman well-educated, but like him deprived 
of speech, having a son who speaks and hears, assured me, 
with a melancholy expression, that to him as well as to his wife 
the thought was grave and afflicting that they could never say 
one word to their offspring—a very just and touching grief, 
which I should like to have known and meditated upon by all 
adult deaf-mutes ; for, attracted by a natural sympathy, they 
give their hands to one another in marriage more from the 
impulse of the heart than of good sense, without reflecting that 
in this way they are preparing grief for their offspring. The 
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gift of speech will henceforth remove those unfortunates from 
the cruel alternative of forcibly renouncing a holy right of nature, 
or the imprudent resolution of redoubling their own misfortune 
by uniting themselves with those similarly afflicted. The deaf- 
mute taught to articulate, who thinks it prudent and necessary 
to marry, will prefer, I believe, one who speaks better than he 
does; and thus will found his family upon speech, the common 
bond between it and society. 

I will say, finally, that the symptoms of this better future, 
which binds the peculiar family of these unfortunates to the 
common family, are already to be seen in the spirit of mutual 
succor with which, here in Milan, many deaf-mutes, citizens and 
artisans, have recently formed themselves into a benevolent 
society, electing for president one of themselves, who to emi- 
nent moral gifts adds the faculty of speech, with which in a 
certain manner he guarantees their existence in the human 
family, and serves as an interpreter between their society and 
the council who have the control and public representation of 
their acts. 

But the most consoling and evident proof of the benefits 
effected by the purely oral method, and of the intellectual pro- 
gress of our pupils, is their moral advancement. As the coun- 
tenance and the look, so their disposition, behavior, actions, 
and manners have acquired a certain judicious, peaceful, docile, 
reasonable aspect, which presents to us often in each that “gen- 
tle soul” of which Dante speaks : 


**Com’ anima gentil che non fa scusa, 
Ma fa sua voglia della voglia altrui, 
Tosto ch’ ell’ é per segno fuor dischiusa.” * 
—Purgatorio, 33, 130. 
The habit of full dependence which deaf-mutes contract in 
catching what is said from the lips, and the idea from the 
action, and of expressing and communicating ideas by the 
orderly, rational, and tranquil means of oral conversation, takes 
from them that indocile and wild spirit peculiar to those who 
express themselves by the fantastic and passionate method of 
gestures, and always renders them more obedient, respectful, 
affectionate, sincere, and good. Yes, good; this testimony I 


* Translated by Longfellow: 

‘** Like gentle soul, that maketh no excuse, 
But makes its own will of another's will 
As soon as by a sign it is disclosed,” 
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render with as much truth as pleasure, and I appeal to my ex- 
cellent colleagues in instruction, and to the vigilant and zealous 
masters who in the past two years have not reported a single 
case that merited grave punishment, nor a single individual 
rebellious to simple admonitions and reproofs; while they all 
declare themselves satisfied with the moral deportment, and 
particularly with the docility and attention of the pupils en- 
trusted to them. 

And here I take pleasure in showing what a reason for par- 
ticular gratitude, on the part of deaf-mutes recently instructed, 
is the gift of speech. The young girl, Giovanna Serati, who 
left the boarding-school at the end of the scholastic year 1874— 
‘5, died on the 4th of January, 1876, an angel in looks as in 
grace, of pure faith and manners, an object of tenderness and 
holy envy to all witnesses of her serene death, and of ineffable 
comfort to me, whom she had called to her death-bed to receive 
from me a last consolation, or rather to give one to my heart. 
She, at one of those last moments in which what is truly good 
seems to shine upon the soul with a stronger and purer light, 
after having told me she was happy and contented, added smi- 
lingly, with a voice feeble but still distinct and intelligible, “I 
thank you, Count Taverna, and my teachers, for having given 
me the power of speech. If now I could not speak I should 
already be as one dead, for I could not gesticulate on account 
of the weakness of my arms and the cold, and because it would 
not be becoming to a Christian virgin, and then none of my 
family would understand me. But with articulation all under- 
stand me. I understand them without fatigue. I can remain 
covered up from the cold in bed, modestly comfortable and 
contented. I thank you all once more for having given me the 
use of speech.” 

This precious testimony of gratitude to those who teach to 
converse by articulation comprises all the most potent argu- 
ments that show its incomparable advantages. And, without 
quoting many others, I shall add but one which is worth them 
all, that of the young girl Amalia Perotta, a companion of the 
former, who, writing an affectionate letter to our president, 
remarks : 

“T feel great content in speaking and reading from the lips 
of others. I say, Signor Count, that promoting the education 
of deaf-mutes by articulation is more than a benefit; to make 
one speak is like doing a miracle; because the deaf-mute, 
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made to speak, expresses with more propriety and more natu- 
ally his necessities, his desires, and even his thoughts, upon 
every occasion; and this does honor to his family and native 
place. If I had been educated without this faculty, how much 
dissatisfaction would I have caused to my parents; I might even 
have been ashamed to go to church. Now, on the contrary, I 
am so glad to know how to read something from the lips of 
others and speak properly. How fortunate the province of 
Milan, where there are pious and charitable souls to promote 
the education of deaf-mutes by, speech.” 

The father of Pietro Pagani, a youth in the fifth year of in- 
struction, of vivacious disposition, indocile and indolent and 
unwilling to work before, asserted with much emotion that 
during the last year “his son had changed from black to white, 
so that one could hardly say it was he.” In his own words, 
“he was a viper, now he is a dove; if a year ago he was worth 
a farthing, now he is worth a gold piece of twenty frances.” 

The mother of Vittorio Zocchi, in the sixth year of instruc- 
tion, thus tenderly expresses her satisfaction with the deport- 
ment of her son: “If it be true that the Lord takes away to 
himself good children, I am afraid my Vittorio may die soon, 
he is so good! He is always working, and does whatever he 
is told—is docile, thoughtful, and proper in every act and ex- 
pression. Healways articulates, uses no other means of expres- 
sion, and understands well what is said to him. Respectful, 
retiring, affectionate, he does all he can for his family and for 
all—always trying to be helpful in all work about the house.” 
At this point the poor mother embracing her son, all in tears, 
blessed the Institute and its supporters in terms that brought 
tears to the eyes of the writer, and finished by saying: “I 
thought it a great misfortune tr have this son—a grief that would 
shorten my life; instead of which he is my honor, my consola- 
tion, my happiness! Blessed be the Lord that gave him to me 
thus !” 


A LETTER FROM IL CAVALIERE GHISLANDI. 

[| Professor Gates has also had the kindness to translate the following let- 
ter from another distinguished teacher of Milan, who, it will be seen, ranks 
himself among the **non-purists.”—J. W. H.] 

Instrrute ror Dear-Moures, 
Minan, May 16, 1877. 

Deak Sin: Serious illness has, until now, prevented my re- 

plying to your esteemed letter of the 12th of February last. 
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I reply to you, as to all who ask me about the important sub- 
ject of the speech of deaf-mutes, when instructing them— 

Ist. That in 1869, in this Institute, and at the same period 
in the Female Institute of Como, and, subsequently. in all the 
institutions of Italy, speech was adopted as the basis of 
instruction, as far as their means allow. 

2d. That in the Congress of Teachers of Deaf-Mutes, held at 
Sienna, in September, 1873,* the principle was proclaimed that 
speech ought to be the principal means of instruction. 

3d. That upon that occasion, Signor Giovanni Nicollussi, a 
teacher in this Institute, having published his Si/labario, with 
a guide for teaching the articulation of speech to deaf-mutes, 
the Congress gave it their very favorable verdict. 

4th. That since that Congress some teachers sustain, contrary 
to the vote of the Congress, that speech ought to be the sole, 
exclusive method of instruction, and call their method the pure, 
intuitive, oral method. The contest is warm nowadays between 
the purists and the non-purists. I am of the latter, who agree 
with the Congress. 

5th. That the improvement of deaf-mutes by instruction 
through speech is generally satisfactory, although it is not true 
speech, (which is impossible to those who cannot perceive 
sounds.)f It is, however, intelligible, and places the unfortu- 
nate person in easy communication, in the first place, with his 
own friends, and then with society—at least for the ordinary 
necessities of life—which is an immense benefit to him. 

6th. That in Italy studies and experiments are going on to 
improve the voice, to render teaching more easy to masters, and 
to facilitate to scholars the learning of speech, with new expres- 
sions, with instruments, with a study of the anatomy of the vocal 
and respiratory organs, and with the use of electricity; but up 
to the present time without much evident or confirmed success. 

These are, dear sir, the details required. However, if you 
wish to keep yourself informed as to the instruction of deaf- 
mutes in Italy. procure the proceedings of the Congress, and 
the periodical upon the instruction of deaf-mutes published at 
Sienna. I recommend, as well, a copy of the excellent work of 
Nicolussi and the last Report of this Institute. 


* See the Annals, vol. xix, page 123. 
+ This is an unguarded statement, which of course cannot be maintained. 
—J. W. H. 
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THE NATURAL METHOD. 
BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK. 


In the Annals of July last the editor gave a description of 
the method of teaching foreign languages adopted by Professors 
Heness and Sauveur, and closed his interesting article by assert- 
ing “that just in proportion as the instructor [of deaf-mutes] 
follows the plan by which nature teaches hearing children to 
speak, subject to such wise guidance and skilful adaptation as 
is indicated in Dr. Sauveur’s practice, will the pupil learn to 
use language, whether written or spoken, with facility and with 
accuracy.” Already his views on this subject are shared by at 
least a very respectable minority, if not the majority, of the 
readers of the Annals ; and, unless all indications deceive us, 
the time is fast approaching when all of us—sign teachers and 
articulationists, “purists” and “non-purists "—will agree in 
one thing, viz., that the best and most efficient system of teach- 
ing language to our pupils is what may be briefly termed 
‘the natural method.” In the Institution under the charge of 
the writer, the instruction in language is imparted after this 
method. 

The following is a sketch of the plan in use. As in the sys- 
tem of Mr. Heness and Dr. Sauveur, so in ours, the instruction 
at first is by means of object-teaching. There are two modes 
of employing objects in teaching language: first, to select one 
word or phrase, and use many objects to illustrate it, as “a dog 
runs,” “a horse runs,” “a boy runs,” “a girl runs,” etc. ; second, 
to place one object before the pupils, and teach them to express 
many ideas about it in proper words. These gentlemen choose 
the latter mode. One of Dr. Sauveur’s lessons which the editor — 
reproduced, covering nearly two pages of this journal, is on 
“The Fingers ;” others are on “The Arms,” “The Shoulders,” 
“The Hair,” ** The Class-room,” ete. Thus each lesson is on 
one object only, and the pupil is so entirely absorbed in thought 
and the pursuit of ideas about this one object that he learns 
words and forms of speech almost unconsciously. Our object- 
lessons for deaf-mutes are designed after essentially the same 
plan. But it must be remembered that Messrs. Heness and 


Sauveur teach foreign languages only, and are therefore not 
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responsible for the mental development of their pupils. It is 
not their chief end to store their pupils’ minds with ideas; but 
they call the mental faculties into requisition and resort to the 
use of objects as a means only of making their lessons more 
attractive to their learners, in order to teach them language 
more rapidly and thoroughly than they would acquire it by 
making words and forms of speech the direct object of their 
study. We, however, make object-teaching the first and most 
important aim in the education of our scholars, for the follow- 
ing reasons. We all know to our sorrow that, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, when our congenital and natural 
mutes leave the institution, but few of them are able to use 
the common, every-day language with such facility as hearing 
children do on entering the common schools. On examining 
the curriculum of these schools we find that a prominent place 
is accorded to object-lessons. Notwithstanding all the advan- 
tages that the child in the possession of all his faculties enjoys 
in gaining correct ideas about the world around him and acquir- 
ing an idiomatic use of language, we are told that the first object 
in his education must be “to lead him to observe with accu- 
racy; the second, to express with correctness the result of his 
observations.” A progressive series of lessons is therefore in- 
troduced, “the prevailing aim being, first, to exercise the per- 
ceptive faculties, arresting attention on qualities discoverable 
by the senses, then furnishing a vocabulary to clothe the ideas, 
and so fixing them in the mind; * * * _ second, to exercise 
the conceptive powers in recalling the impressions made upon 
the senses by external objects, when they are removed from 
observation; * * * third, to exercise the children in 
tracing resemblances and differences, in drawing comparisons 
and recognizing analogies; * * * fourth, to bring the 
reason and judgment into activity, in tracing the connection 
between cause and effect, between use and adaptation, * * * 
thereby cultivating language or the power of expression.” If 
such a course of lessons is necessary for hearing children, it 
certainly cannot be dispensed with in the education of deaf- 
mutes. For if the knowledge of the external world which the 
former have when they enter school is deemed too defective a 
foundation for the further development of speech, the stock of 
ideas which our pupils have when they come to us cannot pos- 
sibly be considered adequate to serve as a basis upon which to 
build language. Nobody can learn to speak correctly before he 
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has learned to think correctly. But correctness of thought can 
only result from accurate observation. Hence we think it of 
the highest importance to commence the education of our 
pupils with a course of object-iessons like those designed for 
hearing children—with such modifications, of course, as the 
peculiar condition of deaf beginners requires. 

In the common schools, objects are employed in order to 
awaken new ideas only and teach new forms of expression, but 
we also use them in teaching words for ideas which the pupil 
already has, but is able to express only by means of signs. For, 
although we do not wholly discard the use of signs—as we will 
subsequently explain—we strictly adhere to the principle of 
making the pupil associate words directly with the ideas which 
they are intended to convey, but not with their respective 
signs. With very few exceptions, we avoid explaining new 
words by translating them into signs. 

Another point in which our object-lessons differ from those 
devised for common schools is, that the latter are usually given 
on single objects only, whereas we also make the incidents and 
occurrences of every-day life subjects of our discussions. Toa 
great extent our pupils lack the information which hearing 
children acquire from their intercourse with their parents and 
associates by speaking about what they see in the streets, the 
field, the public places, the stores, workshops, etc., as well as 
by listening to the conversation of adults. Undoubtedly, the 
best way of giving them this information, and the language to 
express it, would be to take them by the hand, lead them about, 
make them observe persons and things in reality, and teach 
them on the spot properly to express their observations. That, 
however, is not practicable. There are also serious objections 
to the method of those who, in order to make the pupils asso- 
ciate words with ideas, teach language in connection with real 
objects only, and attempt to bring everything in reality before 
the class. The number of real objects that can conveniently be 
brought into the school-room is very limited, so that the in- 
structor following this method has (as it were) his hands and 
feet tied, and is compelled to move in a narrow circle of ideas 
and words. Besides, the system involves unnecessary trouble 
and waste of time. 

In our object-lessons we make an extensive use of pictures. 
We have found Prang’s Aids for Object Teaching very useful. 
The series contains twelve charts representing, I, Carpenter; 
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IT, Shoemaker ; IT, Sailor; IV, Blacksmith; V, Lithographer ; 
VI, Kitchen; VII, Gardener; VIII, The Farm-yard; IX, Hay- 
making; X, Baker; XI, Tinsmith; XII, Printer. Besides, we 
also have several other sets of pictures. 

To give the reader a better idea of our object-lessons we will 
reproduce the following specimens. Before doing so, however, 
we must call attention to the fact that during the special train- 
ing in articulation and lip-reading to which the first few months 
of our course are devoted, our pupils iearn to speak and under- 
stand perhaps a hundred or more single words. When we 
begin our object and language lessons they can tell the name 
of almost everything they see in the school-room, and are 
familiar with a number of adjectives of color, size, shape, ete. ; 
also with a few of the most common verbs. They have further 
learned to understand short phrases expressing directions, such 
as, “Sit down,” “Get up,” “ Write slowly,” “‘ Wash the slate,” 


etc., ete. 
A Book. 


(A first lesson for beginners.) 

What is that? That is a book. Is the book large? No, sir; 
it is not large. Is the book small? Yes, sir; it is small. Is 
it black? No, sir; it is not black. Isit green? Yes, sir; it 
is green. Is the book thick, or thin? Itis thin. Is it light, 
or heavy? It is light. 


—— is black. —— —— is large. 
—— -—— is white. —— —— is small. 
—— -—— is blue. —— — is thick. 
—— —— is green. —— —— is heavy. 
—— -—— is yellow. —— —— is thin. 
—— —— is red. is light. 
The boy is ——. The horse is ; 
The coat is ——. The boot is ——. 


The arm is 
The house is ——. 


The slate is ——. 
The wall is ——. 


The chair is ——-. 


The apple 


ig ——. 
is not black. 


is not high. 
is not tall. 


is not thick. 


is not light. 
is not thin. 


The tree is 


The sky is . 
— is not strong. 
— is not white. 

—— —— is not large. 
— is not heavy. 
-— is not smooth. 
— is not green. 
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Book.—(Continued.) 


What are those? Those are leaves. Are the leaves thin? 
Yes, sir; they are thin. Are the leaves thick? No, sir; they 
are not thick. What are those? Those are letters. Are the 
letters small? Yes, sir; they are small. Are they large? No, 
sir; they are not large. 


—— -—— is black. -—— —— is not heavy. 

——- —— are black. —— ——- are not heavy. 

—— —— is large. —— —— is not high. 

—— —— are large. —— —— are not high. 

—— -—— is small. —— -~—— is not good. 

—— —— are small. —— —— are not good. 
A Barn. 


(A lesson for pupils of about two years’ standing.) 


What is that a picture of? That is a picture of a barn. 
What shape is the barn? It is square. How many sides has 
it? It has four sides. How many doors has it? It has two 
doors. Are they of the same size? No, sir; they are not. 
Point to the larger door. Point to the smaller door. Is the 
smaller door in the front? No, sir; it is on the side. Is the 
larger door in the front? Yes, sir; it is in the front. Has the 
barn a door in the rear? No, sir; it has no door in the rear. 
What are the doors used for? They are used to go in and out. 
What are the windows for? They are to make the barn light. 
What is the roof for? It is to keep out the rain. What are 
the sides for? They are to keep out the cold and wind. 


(The following is to be committed to memory.) 


That is a picture of a barn. The shape of the barn is square. 
It has four sides and two doors. These—namely, the doors—are 
not of the same size. One door is larger than the othcr. The 
larger door is in the front, and the smaller on the side of the 
barn. There is no door in the rear. The doors are used for 
going in and out. The windows are to admit the light. The 
roof is to keep out the rain. The sides are to keep out the cold 
and wind. 

(The same subject continued.) 


What do you see on the roof of the barn? I see a ventilator 
on the roof of the barn. What is the ventilator for? To let 
in the fresh air. What is on the top of the ventilator? A 
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vane. What is the vane for? To tell the direction of the 
wind. What is the roof of the barn covered with? It is cov- 
ered with shingles. What are the sides made of? They are 
made of boards. Who built the barn? A carpenter built it. 
What color is the roof? It is grey. Are the sides of the same 
color as the roof? No; they are of a different color. Who 
painted the barn? The painter. Who paid the carpenter and 
painter for their labor? The farmer who owns the barn. How 
much do you think it cost? Perhaps two hundred dollars. 


large larger than the largest 
goat cow horse 
The goat is large. The cow is larger than the goat. The 
horse is the largest. 
The horse is large. The cow is smaller than the horse. The 
goat is the smallest. 
tall taller than the tallest 


John is tall. James is taller than John. Charles is the 
tallest. 

Charles is tall. James is shorter than Charles. John is the 
shortest. 
high higher than the highest 
table mantel-piece ceiling 

The table is high. The mantel-piece is higher than the table. 
The ceiling is the highest. 

The ceiling is high. The mantel-piece is lower than the ceil- 
ing. The table is the lowest. _ 

Who is taller than youare? Whois shorter than you?) Who 
is the tallest in this class? Who is the shortest in this class ? 
the oldest ? the youngest? the strongest ? the weakest ? 

Name the largest animal, the largest bird, the smallest bird. 

In these elementary lessons, as well as throughout the entire 
course, the principle of making the deaf-mute associate words 
directly with ideas, but not with signs, is scrupulously adhered 
to from beginning to end. But in order to awaken ideas, and 


effect their direct association with words, we find it judicious to 


use natural signs to a certain extent. For instance, in putting 
the question, “ What is that?” for the first time, we point to 
the object and look interrogatively at the child; or to explain 
the words “yes” and “no,” we resort to the natural nodding 
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or shaking of the head, as the case may be. As soon as the 
child knows what we mean when we use the question, “‘ What 
is that?” or the words “yes” and “no,” we refrain from ac- 
companying them with pantomime, nor do we allow him to do 
so. To this extent pantomime is resorted to by every mother 
in teaching a hearing child to speak. There is, therefore, no 
reason why it should not be employed by us. On the contrary, 
there is, in our humble judgment, every reason to justify us in 
availing ourselves of this valuable aid in the instruction of 
mutes to a greater extent than mothers do with their hearing 
children. We believe that this is really done by all our in- 
structors, whether “ purists” or “non-purists.” Unless we are 
very much mistaken, the “purists,” who, as the editor says in 
the Annals of January last, “wholly discard signs,” partake 
very much of the nature of Plato's ideals, and have so far not 
existed as real entities. Our experience has invariably been 
that those who lay claim to that title use the word “signs” in 
a less comprehensive sense than we do, and merely avoid, as 
far as practicable, explaining words by translating them into 
signs. In this respect, we are willing to follow wherever the 
purest of the “purists” will lead. But we venture to say that 
the man or woman who can teach a class of mute beginners 
with his or her hands folded hag never lived. 

It must seem stranger than fiction that the writer should 
advocate the use of signs in this paper, and be compelled to 
defend his views on this subject against the editor. But we 
cannot refrain from continuing this strange discourse a little 
longer. In his (the editor's) article, “‘ Purist and Non-Purist,” 
the following passage from our last annual report is quoted : 

“The condition of a deaf-mute commencing to learn to clothe 
his thoughts in the language of his country is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of a hearing child beginning to study a foreign 
tongue. If an American child were to learn French, he will 
improve more rapidly under the tuition of a teacher who is 
familiar with both the English and the French languages, and 
who will, at first, translate from one into the other, then grad- 
ually drop the use of the pupil's native tongue, than under the 
care of one who speaks to him in French only, and has to wait 
until the pupil chances to find the proper meaning of each 
word.” 


Upon this the editor remarks : 


“Here we will interrupt Mr. Greenberger to say, with refer- 
ence to his illustration of an American child studying French, 
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that our experience and observation of the acquisition of foreign 
languages has Jed us to a conclusion just the opposite of his. 
We have never known students to learn German and French 
with anything like the rapidity, accuracy, and thoroughness of 
the pupils taught by Messrs. Heness and Sauveur, who from 
the very outset employ only the new language to be acquired.” 


Begging the editor's pardon, we must say that his last state- 
ment, namely, that from the very outset Messrs. Heness and 
Sauveur employ only the new language to be acquired, is a 
direct contradiction to what he tells us in his description of the 
method practised by these gentlemen. On the first page of his 
article in the Annals of last July we find the following: 

“ But how, it may be asked, does he [Dr. Sauveur] make the 
class understand what he is saying, if he does not use their 
language and they do not understand his? At first, in the 
same way that the mother brings her little child to comprehend 
the loving words it is incessantly hearing from her lips; by 
significant gestures, signs, tones of voice, and expressions of 
countenance. As the pupil advances, however, there is little 
occasion for more gesture or pantomime than naturally accom- 
panies any animated conversation; the language already ac- 
quired serves sufficiently to explain the new words continually 
introduced.” 

It is evident that Dr. Sauveur begins by speaking to his 
pupils in a language which they understand, but not in the one 
to be acquired. Having the choice between their vernacular 
English and significant gestures, he—for reasons best known 
to himself, and quite immaterial to us, who are interested in his 
method only so far as it is applicable to deaf-mute instruction— 
chooses the latter. But in the case of our pupils there is no 
such choice. Leaving out all distinctions without differences 
between “signs,” “ gestures,” pantomime,” etc., but calling a 
spade a spade, all of us must use signs in order to communi- 
cate with beginners—and communicate with them we must. 
Although we are in full sympathy with the editor in his admir- 
ation of the method of Messrs. Heness and Sauveur, and in 
his belief in the superiority of this method as applied to the 
instruction of the deaf in spoken language, yet we fail to see 
any force in his argument against our illustration of an Ameri- 


can child studying French, and against the inference which we - 


draw regarding the use of signs in our schools. It is true, Dr. 
Sauveur does not teach French by translating it into English ; 
nevertheless, he is not one of those teachers who from the 
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beginning speak to the pupil in a foreign tongue, and wait till 
he (the pupil) chances to find the proper meaning of each 
word. 

The grammatical exercises which follow each of the above 
lessons are given in special school hours. They are intended 
to explain the new expressions introduced in an object-lesson 
more thoroughly, and to fix them better in the minds of the 
pupils. If it were possible to separate our mutes after school 
hours, and make them live among persons who persistently 
would avoid the use of signs in all cireumstances in which 
there is any possibility of conveying ideas in words, then such 
grammatical exercises might be dispensed with. But our pupils 
are usually so circumstanced in our institutions that they meet 
with a word once, perhaps, for every fifty or hundred times that 
children in the possession of all faculties hear and employ it. 
Therefore, if these special exercises be omitted, it would take 
much longer to make them use language with facility, and to 
develop in them that instinctive feeling by means of which hear- 
ing persons recognize every violation of the rules of grammar. 
It is well enough to imitate the course of nature, and to develop 
thought and speech simultaneously by meaus of object-lessons ; 
but it is not advisable to limit the instruction in language 
to this class of lessons, and expect the mute to learn the forms 
of speech by rote and through use only, as hearing children do. 
For the latter have about fifteen hours each day to use these 
forms, against the twenty-five school hours per week during 
which our pupils have an opportunity to acquire them. New 
words and phrases we introduce in the object-lessons only, and 
the grammatical exercises are entirely subordinated to them, 
but they invariably accompany them. 

The principal objection raised against the natural method is 
that it proceeds in a “haphazard” manner. But, as the editor 
correctly remarks in describing Dr. Sauveur’s method, although 
the pupil taught after it forgets that he is studying, the in- 
structor need not allow himself to forget that he is teaching 
language. It is by no means inherent in the system that words 
and forms of speech be necessarily introduced without any pre- 
arranged plan or order. On the contrary, the method admits 
of as much pre-arrangement as may be desired by the greatest 
pedant. It rests entirely with the teacher to select the words 
and introduce them in such sentences as he thinks appropriate 
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for his scholars at the different stages of the course. Our 
lessons usually begin with questions and answers containing a 
noun and an adjective, united by “is,” “is not,” “are,” “are 
not,” or two nouns combined by “ has,” “ has no,” “have,” “have 
no.” Then we introduce a few of the most common preposi- 
tions, verbs, ete., etc. But a teacher preferring to follow some 
other plan can easily arrange his lessons accordingly, and still 
carry out the true principle of object teaching, thereby securing 
for his pupils all the advantages which the natural method 
offers. 
[0 BE CONTINUED. | 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


The extract which Mr. Greenberger makes from our article 
in the July number of the Annals, taken apart from the con- 
text, does not give a correct idea of the method we were endeav- 
oring to describe. The words immediately preceding those 
quoted by Mr. Greenberger were : 

“The essential features of the system are, that it employs 
only the foreign tongue in the class-room, and that it teaches 
connected language, not individual words, from the very outset. 
Dr. Sauveur begins to talk to his pupils in French, and French 
only, the first time he comes before them ; and throughout the 
entire course not one word of English is spoken.” 


In what followed we did not mean to convey the impression 
that Dr. Sauveur employs any such elaborate system of gestures 
and signs as to constitute a distinct language, but simply that 
he accompanies his spoken words -with such natural gestures 
and actions as, taken in connection with his tones of voice and 
expression of countenance, aid the listener in comprebending 
the idea he wishes to convey. The gestures are so subordinate 
and subservient to the speech upon which the attention of the 
class is fixed that probably nine out of ten of those present 
would say at the end of the lesson that Dr. Sauveur had used 
no signs at all. 

Professor Heness, with whose method of applying the system 
we have become personally acquainted since the July article 
was published, uses gestures less than Dr. Sauveur—perhaps 
because the one is a German and the other a Frenchman. The 
only difference in the result is that the learner is sometimes a 
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little slower in understanding what is said, but he learns the 
language none the less surely. In either case, while the ges 
ture may or may not be used at the outset to aid the pupil in 
atching the idea, the meaning of every word taught is fixed in 
the mind by its use in connection with other words in the lan- 
guage to be acquired. This was what we attempted to explain 
in the July number as the leading feature of the system, and 
what we wished to emphasize in our remarks in the January 
number. 

We may add that we did not intend in the last-named article 
to express any opinion of our own as to the possibility or im- 
possibility, the advantage or disadvantage, of dispensing wholly 
with signs in the instruction of the deaf and dumb. Our object 
was to give the readers of the Annals an idea of the current 
of professional theory and practice among the articulation 
teachers on both sides of the Atlantic who have had, as we 
have not, the opportunity of observing the results of such a 
course. The criticism we ventured to introduce into our quo- 
tation from Mr. Greenberger’s report had reference solely to 
his illustration, and not at all to his views on the use of signs. 

In connection with the discussion of the application of “ the 
natural method” to the instruction of the deaf and dumb, it 
may interest our readers to know that Professor Heness, the 
originator of this method as applied to modern languages, was 
once connected with a German institution for the deaf and 
dumb. He had almost forgotten the fact until his attention 
was called to the subject by the remarks in the last number of 
the Annals, and, as he says in the letter from which an extract 
is given below, he remembers little of what he learned in the 
Institution. We are inclined, however, to believe that to this 
source, unconsciously to himself, may be due the first sugges- 
tion or inspiration of the great reform which he subsequently 
inaugurated in the teaching of modern languages, which has 
been so widely extended by the untiring and successful labors 
of Dr. Sauveur. If we are right in this conjecture, it is but 
fair that the deaf-mutes of to-day should have some share, as 
we hope they will, in the rich harvest that has sprung from the 
little seed thus sown in the Esslingen Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb forty-six years ago. With the permission of Pro- 
fessor Heness we quote part of a letter addressed to the eclitor, 
but not intended for publication : 
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“Your .lavals was gladly received, and was quite a treat. for 
me, for I have not been inside of an institution for deaf-nutes, 
nor read of one, since I left college, forty-six years ago. I was 
then one of those who were selected to attend for one year a 
course of lectures on teaching deaf-mutes, and to spend daily 
two hours in their school-room. I have never heard of this 
Institution (at Esslingen, Wurtemberg) since that time, and 
have never had an opportunity of putting into practice the skill 
I acquired then and there; nor do I recollect much of the lee- 
tures I heard beyond a few general principles. One of these, 
which you will find on page 39 of the preface to my Leitfauden, 
is distinctly before my mind, viz: ‘Never elucidate more than 
one new word in any one question.’ 

“ How very singular it is that my method, partly based on 
the principles of instruction given to deaf-mutes, has found its 
way back again to where it originated, its old home! Yet all 
teachers, being teachers of language, should be mindful of this 
principle; for language and reason are twins, unable to exist — 
without each other. 

“Why cannot a teacher impart, or rather develop, from the 
grand, living, ever-flowing fountain of his own mind, instead of 
depending on that dreary, dungeon-like petrifaction of thonght 
the book contains? Before the pupil's mind and reasoning 
powers are fully developed, the book, which cannot progress 
with its reader as the teacher can with his pupil, is a robber of 
time and energy, «nd often the first, the only, cause of discour- 
agement to pupil and teacher. The book gives the teacher but 
one way of development; the teacher, however, is full of re- 
sources, and in case he fails (be this from want of correct 
application or of inattention on the part of the pupil) in ove 
attempt, he has ten other ways ready for.as many new attempts. 
How I wish to emancipate both teacher and pupil from the 
book! Said the rector of the Teachers’ Seminary at Esslingen : 
‘A pupil going to and coming from school with a load of books 
is a reproach to the teacher ud his school for more than one 
reason.” 

“All teaching is language-teaching, for the pupil's ideas are 
developed by means of language ; and every question and every 
answer is a new idea, or an old one in a new light, and at the — 
same time an increase of his vocabulary, of his grammar, and 
especially of his syntax.” ; 
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We would not be understood as endorsing altogether what 
Professor Heness says in this letter concerning the use of books. 
Certainly no teacher or pupil ought to be the slave of a text- 
book, but we believe a good book may be of very great assist- 
ance to the ablest and most original teacher. In the instruction 
of deaf-mutes we should advocate the employment of more books 
rather than fewer. The pupil needs a special training in the 
use of text-books, so that he may learn how to study inde- 
pendently. We have noticed that students coming to the Col- 
lege from schools where text-books are sparingly used are often 
very deficient in this respect. 

In conclusion, we call the attention of our fellow-teachers 
who are interested in this subject to the various publications 
in which Dr. Sauveur has explained the application of “the 
natural method” to the study of foreign languages, ancient 


and modern. We refer not merely to his text-books, but to - i 
. his introductory treatises and explanatory circulars, some of i 


which may be obtained free of charge, and others at trifling 
cost, by addressing the author, 1481 Broadway, New York 
city. These publications. especially if examined in connection 
with the several volumes of Causeries and Professor Heness's 
Teitfuden, will, we trust, so interest the reader in the method 
as to make him desirous of testing for himself its applicability 
to the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 


THE OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDING OF THE 
NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE. 


BY J. B. HOTCHKISS, M. A.. WASHINGTON, t 


Sister institutions, and especially those that have recently 
seen their plans of development realized, or are looking forward 
to that event, will sympathize with the pride and pleasure that 
the friends-of the Columbia Institution experienced on the 16th 
of February last. On ‘that day they celebrated the twenty-first 
anniversary of its incorporation by throwing open for inspec- 
tion, to a throng of distinguished guests, the beautiful new 
College building which has been in process of erection for the 
past two years. 

This building is the last of the group designed in the general 
plan of the Institution prepared eleven years ago; and it now 
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only remains to give those finishing touches indicated in the 
extracts from the report of the Building Committee of the Board 
of Directors, quoted further on, to make the Institution com- 
plete in all its appointments. 

In thus seeing it emerge from the transition state of the 
chrysalis by which it has so long been hampered, those who 
have been with this Institution from its inception look back 
over the period of cramped accommodations, and the many in- 
conveniences under which the work has hitherto been carried 


on, with a feeling of relief, and fervent congratulation that now ~ 


there can be a nearer approximation to that state of efficiency 
which they have labored to establish. 

The growth of this Institution is not, we believe, exception- 
ally rapid when compared with that of other institutions for 
the deaf and duinb, and we think that in its development it has 
been obedient to the general law that regulates all genuine 
growth—its advance has been governed by the demand for its 


services. It started with a well-defined need to supply, and 


has gone on enlarging and perfecting its accommodations and 
methods in conformity to the increase of that need’; and hence 
the Institution is now normal, healthy, aud vigorous in all its 
departments. 

This anniversary, then, was doubly an occasion for congratu- 
lation and rejoicing, and the day and the throng of guests were 
in harmony with these feelings; for the one could scarcely have 
been pleasanter, and the other was intelligent and appreciative 
in the highest degree. Among the guests were the President 
of the United States, who is ev officio Patron of the Institution; 
the Vice-President, who was formerly a director; Mrs. Hayes; 
Mrs. Randall, wife of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; the members of the Board of Directors, with their fami- 
lies, and other persons of distinction. The descendants of 
Amos Kendall were present as representatives of the distin- 
guished founder of the Institution. 

After the building had been examiiied by the visitors, they 


were summoned to the chapel hall by the College bell, where a 


meeting of the Board of Directors was held, to hear the read- 
ing of the report of the Building Committee. Before this report 
was presente? “>. S. M. Freeman, of Cincinnati, a member of 
the senior class, expressed the feelings of the students in the 
following address, which he had prepared for this occasion : 
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Mi. FREEMAN'S ADDRESS. 


“Lapies anv Gentitemen: The time to which we have long 
looked forward with eager anticipation has at length arrived. 
A work, which is but the auxiliary to a higher labor, is accom- 
plished. The architect, the mechanic, the laborer, have one by 
one withdrawn to other fieids of toil, but what a change have they 
wrought! Side by side with the old College dormitory, around 
which cluster so many pleasant reminiscences, has arisen an 
edifice whose beauty of form ‘s enhanced by the uses for which it 
is intended. Its bright and cosy rooms invite one to study and 
retirement; its spacious halls are suggestive of comfort and 
elegance; and the whole seems to offer inducements to patient 
and cheerful industry. A long-felt want has been supplied; and 
as we pause to contemplate our present surroundings the heart 
would fain seek to unbosom itself in a flood of expressions. 
Surely this gathering is not intended for a mere ititerchange of 
compliments, but for heartfelt congratulations. The occasion 
marks a new era in the history of the College. 

“To-day the Institution celebrates the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of its existence. As we turn back vver the records of all 
those years, what prosperous and healthy growth do we find 
impressed on every page! It is a growth franght with all the 
evidences of a vigorous life; and now, as a young man who, 
standing upon the threshold of manhood, implores his father’s 
blessing ere he enters the world's battle-field, so this young 
Institution, about to turn over another leaf, stands prepared to 
receive the benediction which you are ready and willing to 
bestow. 

“To you, members of the Board of Directors, and to the 
President of the College, on whose fidelity you have always 
firmly relied, as well as to the Congress of the United States, 
the thanks of the students are mainly due. We feel that we 
owe you adebt of gratitude we can never repay. Gladly would 
we deelare in words our appreciation of this added evidence of 
your kindness, but the seantiness of language is such as to 
preclude the possibility of giving full wtterance to the feelings 
of our hearts. Allow us to hope, however, that the future may 
not be barren of results, but that duty, ever beckoning to us, 
may so direct our footsteps that all our actions may reflect 
honor upon our Alma Mater. We assure you that the elegaut 
and commodious structure into which we have just removed, 
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and to which we can point with pride, is to us not only an ex- 
pression of generous magnanimity, but also a symbol of all 
that is beautiful and noble in life. Durable, substantial, and 
elegant, it is well fitted to serve as a pattern after which to 
mould our characters. 

“A good education is one of the choicest of earthly blessings. 
The man who has a clear comprehension of the world’s history ; 
of the unfolding of Nature's laws, and the various truths of 
science; who has the highest and most perfect idea of an 
Infinite Being. and who strives to bring himself into closer re- 
lations with that Being, is indeed a happy man. But were 
education neglected, all these essential attributes of happiness 
would be lacking. When we reflect upon all these things, it is 
natural that we should regard this Institution in the light of an 
unspeakable blessing. Wherever he is, and in whatever cireum- 
stances of life he may be placed, the educated deaf-mute can 
never, never forget the friends to whom he is indebted for his 
escape from a thraldom worse than slavery of the body. 

“Among those who honor us by their attendance to-day 
there are two whose presence is especially gratifying, and 
whose interest in such gatherings never appears to diminish. 
President and Mrs. Hayes, amid all the vicissitudes of an active 
life, you have never ceased to give to the deaf-mute new proofs 
of your benevolent regard. We greet you with pleasure, and 
hope you will share in the joy of this new possession. 

* We should fall far short of our duty if, on this oceasion of 
rejoicing, we should pass without notice one whose name is 
forever linked with this Institution. Amos Kendall deserves 
the grateful remembrance of all who enter these walls in search 
of knowledve; and we are sure that, were he with us at this 
moment, his eyes would light up and his countenance beam 
with pleasure as he gazed upon this assemblage. But though 
he be not present in the flesh, we can imagine that, from that 
higher sphere to which he has been called, his benign smile is 
beaming down upon us, and ‘there is still the same ‘God bless 
you’ awaiting us. 

“Twenty-one years have come aud gone. They represent 
but a very small space in the ocean of time, but for the Insti- 
tution they have been years of fruitful abundance. And now, 
as we enter upon our new era of prosperity, allow us once 
again, gentlemen of the Board of Directors, to thank you as the 
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representatives of a great people. Woe will rest assured that, 
fecling as you must do the nobility of the service you are ren- 
dering, you find yourselves abundantly repaid for your exer- 
tions in our behalf.” 


Mr. Freeman, who lost his hearing at the age of seven years, 
delivered his address orally, in a voice clear and intelligible in 
all parts of the large hall, and in a manner that won the ap- 
plause of the audience. © 

The Hon. William Stickney, Secretary of the Board, then 
read the report of the Building Committee, of which President 
Gallaudet is the chairman. We make the following extracts: 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF TITE BUILDING COMMITTEE. 


“On the day which marks the completion of twenty-one years 
since the Institution was incorporated by Congress, we have 
the pleasure of informing you that all the buildings contem- 
plated in plans submitted to Congress eleven years ago are 
finished. 

“The Institution has now ample accommodations for all its 
departments, and nothing remains to be done for its material 
comfort but to provide for furnishing the new building, for the 
proper enclosure and improvement of the gruvunds, and for the 
erection of a gymnasium. 

* We are happy to be able to say that the cost of the improve- 
ments now completed falls within the original estimates and 
within the amounts appropriated by Congress; and that, after 
mecting all expenses that have been incurred in connection with 
our new building operations, there will remain on hand a bal- 
ance of nearly two thousand dollars, which, under the terms of 
the appropriation, can be applied towards furnishing the new 
building. 

“The expense of completing the College. edifice, together 
with connections with the main central building and the remod- 
elling of the roof of the old section, has amounted to $125,060.64. 
This sum includes all fixtures of a permanent character, such as 
the heating apparatus, gas-lights, plumbing, etc. ; also, the ex- 
pense of plans, specifications, and supervision. 

“In its construction the building is semi-fire-proof. The 
corridor floors are laid on brick arches, the stairway is com- 
posed wholly of iron and stone, and there are numerous parti- 
tion walls of solid masonry. Should fire ever occur, it is 
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believed it could be speedily checked, and that in any event a 
safe means of exit is secured to the occupants of the building. 

“Not a few who are present on this occasion witnessed the 
opening of this Institution, on the very spot where we are 
to-day assembled, in a small frame cottage, with five pupils and 
one instructor. For the steady and healthful growth that has 
continued since that day; for the liberality of benevolent men 
in Washington, Philadelphia, Hartford, and Boston; for the 
efficient and hearty co-operation of the many friends of the In- 
stitution in Congress, rising sometimes to bold championship 
against bitter opposition; for the unwavering favor of the 
National Legislature; and, above all, for the smile of Divine 
Providence, which has seemed ever to attend the work of this 
Institution, your Committee venture to congratulate the Board, 
and all who are interested in the welfare of deaf-mutes, and to 
express the hope that so long as youth cre found in our country 
needing such care and training as is here afforded, so long may 
this Institution deserve and receive the support of a beneficent 
Government.” 

Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, one of the corporate mem- 
bers of the Board, in moving the acceptance of this report, 
congratulated the Institution upon its steady and healthful 
growth from insignificant beginnings, and spoke warmly of the 
work of President Gallaudet, to whose indomitable will, untir- 
ing energy. and rare personal magnetism he attributed the 
success of the College. While others doubted the feasibility of 
his plans and aspirations, he never wavered, and to-day these 


noble buildings, 2nd the noble work of which they are auxilia-. 


ries, attest the wisdom of his faith and the strength and be 
nevolence of his purpose. He (Mr. Dawes) took pleasure in 
recalling the failure of his own efforts to discourage the proposal 
to purchase Kendall Green, and now gladly acknowledged the 
importance of having the title of this fine estate vested in the 
Government, for thereby the perpetuity of the Institution is 
secured, while the nature of its incorporation protects it from 
the disturbing effects of frequent political changes. Referring 
to the old New England custom of giving a young man on his 
twenty-first birthday a new suit of clothes and then sending 
Lim out into the world to care for himself, he said he did not 
believe that now that Congress had so clothed this Institution, 
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it would ever hereafter cast it adrift, and he hoped the support 
it had received from that body in its good work would be as 
steadily given in the future as in the past. 

Dr. Sunderland, in seconding the motion of Mr. Dawes, re- 
ferred to the favor of God which had so abundantly blessed the 
Institution, paid a tribute to the founder and first president of . 
the Institution, the Hon. Amos Kendall, and endorsed Mr. 
Dawes’ opinion of the work and ability of President Gallaudet. 
He then, on invitation, pronounced the benediction, and the | 
gathering disper -ed. 

The new builu.ng is a gem of modern Gothic architecture, 
designed by Mr. F. C. Withers, of New York. It stands on a 
prominent site, facing the west, so that every room gets the 
sunlight during a portion of the day. Its long lines are agree- 
ably broken and varied by just inequalities, and its broad ex- 
panse of roof is given a lightness of outline by the gables, 


dormer. windows, towers, and graceful chimneys, which spring 


up at every angle. 

The material of which the building is constructed is of pressed 
brick laid in black cement, with courses and beautifully-carved 
ornamentations of white Ohio sandstone. The steps are of 
Quiney granite. The building is connected with the main hall 
by an areade of five pointed arches supported by monoliths of 
alternate red and gray Scotch granite, highly polished. The 
interior wood-work is.almost entirely of oiled and polished but- 
ternut, and the flooring of the corridors is of buff and blue 
tiles. The colored-glass windows in the museum and library 
are of the.same tints, these being the “ College colors.” The 
metal fittings are entirely of bronze and bronzed iron. The 
students’ rooms have a unique arrangement for knockers : a six 
pound weight is attached to a bell-pull, and, being raised by the 
pull, it drops on the floor, causing a jar that attracts the atten- 
tion of the deafest of the deaf. The principle on which this is 
constructed is, that a deaf.person is more sensible to vibrations 
of bodies with which some portion of his own person is in con- 
tact; and, as the feet are nearly always on the floor, the knock- 
ing should be done there. This knocker has been proved to be 
a success, and, properly regulated, and with mortar-deadened 


’ floors, is not, like stamping on the floor, disagreeably noisy to 


hearing-persons in other rooms. 
The ground floor contains the office of the Institution, the 
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president's room, the reading-room, and the room cf micro- 
scopy, besides a number of dwelling-rooms. The second floor 
has the museum and library, and the third floor the hell of 
the Literary Society. On the fourth floor is the art rooin and 
the room for the accommodation of the instruments to record 
the fickleness of the weather. These are to be in charge of 
students who will take daily observations, and, under instruc- 
tion. get an insight into the mysteries of meteorology. 

Many of the students’ dwelling-rooms are in suites of two—a 
bed-room and a study—and all are supplied with ample closets. 
The elass-rooms and laboratory are in the old wing. All of 
these apartments are well lighted, and commodious in every 
respect. The building is heated by steam, and the coal-vaults 
and all conveniences accessory to the work of the College are 
ample and well placed 

The finishing touches indicated in the report of the Building 
Committee we feel assured will soon be given, and all that the 
College now needs to carry its labor to the highest possible 
perfection is the hearty co-operation of all sister institutions in 
its work; and, as such co-operation is a part of their work, lias 
not the College a right to expect, and even to demand, that they 
shall give it? There is now no denying, even by the furthest 
stretch of ingenuity, that the College is a permanent establish- 
ment, and that it is doing a good work. All those, then, who 
have any interest in the education of deaf-mutes, owe it to the 
College and to themselves to encourage those young men who 
are fitted to undertake its course of study to come here and 
avail themselves of the opportunity which a beneficent Govern- 


ment offers them of attaining a higher plane of moral and intel- _ 


lectual life. 


CALL OF THE NINTH CONVENTION. 


Outo INsTITUTION FoR THE Epvcation oF THE Dear anp Du? 
Cotumbvs, O., February 26, 178. 
At the Eighth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb, held at Belleville, Ontario, Canada, on the 
15th-20th of July, 1874, the following resolution was adopted: 
* Resolved, That all invitations for the entertainment of the 
next Convention be referred to the Standing Committee, who 


shall determine the matter, and duly announce the time and 
place.” 
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At a meeting of the Committee held in New York on the 7th 
of November, 1877, a communication was presented from the 
Board of Trustees of the Ohio Institution for the Education of 


‘ the Deaf and Dumb, through G. O. Fay, Esq., Superintendent, 


cordially inviting the Convention to meet in Columbus at their 
Institution during the summer of 1878. * 

This invitation was accepted by the Committee, and Mr. Fay 
was, by vote, requested to act as local committee. 

After consultation with the authorities of the Ohio Institu- 
tion, it has been decided to invite the Convention to meet in 


* August of the present year, and notice is hereby given that the 


Ninth Convention will be called to order on Saturday, the 
seventeenth day of August, 1878, at three o'clock P. M. 

An invitation is extended to all persons engaged in the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada to be present at this Convention; and it 
is suggested to the principals of the several institutions that 
they invite such persons as may have been instructors, or are 
for other reasons interested in deaf-mute education, as might 
in their judgment properly participate in the proceedings of 
the Convention in the capacity of honorary members. 

The Convention at its last meeting adopted a resolution 
directing the Executive Committee to recommend to the writers 
of papers to observe the limit of twenty minutes, and to require 
that no paper shall exceed thirty minutes in its delivery; and 
also that an abstract, not to exceed one page, be furnished to 
the Business Committee of the Convention on the first day of 
the session. 

The Committee request that early notice may be given of in- 
tentions to present papers, the titles being forwarded to G. O. 
Fay, Esq., Local Committee of Arrangements; to whom, also, 


. due notice should be given by the delegates of their purpose to 


attend the Convention. 

It is expected that the sessions of the Convention will con- 
tinue at least through Wednesday, the 21st of August, on which 
day the Association of American Instructors of the Blind will 
meet in Columbus. 

In behalf of the Committee. 
M. GALLAUDET, 


Chairman, 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


IMastrated Moral Lessons, (New Gifts for Children,) translated 
and adapted from the French of M. Varave-Ganer, Honorary 
Director of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Bor- 
deaux, by Cartes Baker, Head-Master of the Yorkshire 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Engraved and printed 


by the pupils of the Mile-End Institution for the Deaf and | 


Dumb, Montreal, Canada. 1878. 16mo, pp. 141.. 


The original edition of this little book, published in England 
under the title of “ Picture Lessons for Boys and Girls,” was 
highly praised in the -lnnals (vol. xii, p. 191) when it first 
appeared, and we can now cordially endorse what was then said 
in its favor. The present edition is neatly printed by the boys 
of the Montreal Catholic Institution. Of the wood-cuts it may 
be said that, while they are far from being models of art, they 
are very well adapted to illustrate the meaning of the text. 
The work may be obtained of the Kev. A. Bélanger,, principal 
of the Institution, at the price of $2.40 a dozen i in quarter 
binding, or $3.00 a dozen in full cloth. 


Tconographia dos Signaes dos Surdos-Mudos, trabalho de F1.av- 
stno José pA Gama, Alumno do Instituto do Rio de Janeiro. 
Rio de Janeiro: E. & H. Laemmert. 1875. 8vo, pp. 40, 
plates 20. 


Contos Moraes aox Surdos-Mudos. Por J. Jd. 
Director Honorario do Instituto de Bordeaux. Traduzido 
para os alumnos do Instituto do Rio de Janeiro. Rio de 


Janeiro: Typographia Nacional. 1869. Small 4to, pp. 106. . 


Licoes de Metrologia aos alunos do Instituto dos Surdos- 
Mudos. Pelo seu professor, José 
Rio de Janeiro: E. & H. Laemmert. 1875. 16mo, pp. 23. 


Salva-Guarda do Surdo-Mudo Brasileiro, Twitagno do Allemao 
por Tontas R. Leite, Director do Instituto do Rio de Janeiro. 
Rio «de Janeiro: E. & H. Laemmert. 1876. 32mo, pp. 27. 


Notieia do Instituto doz Surdos-Mudos do Rio de Saneiro, 
enviada para x Exposicao de Philadelphia com os artefactos 
de seusalumnos. Rio de Janeiro: E. & H. Lacmmert. 1876. 
1Gmo, pp. 16.* 


“*Jeonography of the Sigua by Deaf-Mutex, By Fuavsino José DE 


Gama, pupil of the Rio de Janciro Institution. 
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For these works, published by the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Rio de Janeiro, the library of the National Deaf-Mute 
College is indebted to Mr. J. Loew, an enterprising deaf-mute, 
who recently visited Brazil. 

The book first named is a reproduction in Portuguese of 
Pelissier’s remarkable Jeonographie des Siqnes.” The orig- 
inal work was published in 1856, and is one of many books in 
the Baker Library which we have been meaning to introduce to 
the acquaintance of our readers when our time and space should 
permit. It contains about four hundred of the most common 
and useful signs of the deaf-nute’s natural language, represented 
by pictorial illustrations of a person in the act of making these 
signs. The motions to be executed by the hands are indicated 
by dotted lines, and are further explained in the accompanying 
text. It is the most comprehensive and successful attempt at 
“a dictionary of signs” that has ever been made; and while, 
of course, it cannot take the place of a living master in impart- 
ing a thorough familiarity with the sign-language, it gives the 
reader a better idea of it than he could obtain from any other 
‘york. Most of the signs are the same, or nearly the same, as 
those generally used in this country. The original work was 
published by Paul Dupont, Paris. In view of the inquiry so 
frequently made by visitors to our institutions for “a diction- 
ary of signs,” we are inclined to think the publication of an 
American edition with English text would be a profitable enter- 
prise. In the interest of our pupils, however, such a publica- 
tion is hardly to be recommended ; they and their friends should 
rather be encouraged to carry on their communication by the 
manual alphabet, by writing, or by word of mouth. 

The second bvok is a translation into Portuguese of M. Va- 
lade-Gabel's “.Vouvelles Etrennes'de U Enfanee,” Dr. Baker's 
English translation of which is mentioned above. The Rio 
edition is without the pictures. 


Moral Tales for Deaf Mutes. By J. J. Vavave-Ganei, Honorary Direc- 
tor of the Bordeaux Institution. Translated for tie pupils of the Rio 
de Janeiro Institution. 

Lessons in Measurement for the pupils of the Institution for Deaf-Mutes. 
By their teacher, Leite Sopainno. 

The Brazilian Deaf-Mute’a Passport. Tmitated from the German by 
Tontas R. Leite, Director of the Rio de Janciro Institution. 

Notice of the Rio de Janeiro Institution for Deaf-Mutea, sent to the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition with the handiwork of its pupils. 
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The * Lessons in Measurement ” initiate the pupil, by means 
of explanations, examples, questions, and answers, into the 
mysteries of the metric system of weights and measures, which 
is the system used in Brazil. 

The “ Deaf-Mute’s Passport” contains a page to be filled out 
with the owner's name, parentage, birth-place, term of residence 
in the Institution, personal description, ete., and signed by the 
principal of the Institution ; a series of questions such as a deaf- 
mute travelling alone might have occasion to ask ; directions to 
strangers how to make themselves understood by the deaf; in- 
formation with regard to the Institution, ete., ete. We cun 
conceive of a great many cases where this little book might be 
very useful to the deaf-mute, especially to one whose education 
was incomplete, and who was travelling among people not 
familiar with the deaf. 

The pamphlet last named contains a brief account of the In- 
stitution, and of ‘ts representation at Philadelphia. 

These publications, taken together, give the reader a very 
favorable impression of the Institution at Rio de Janciro, the 
officers of which seem to be animated by the samé spirit of 
activity and intelligence that has made their Emperor distin- 
guished among the sovereigns of his time. 


Proceedings of the Conference of Head-Masters of Institutions 
and of other Workers for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb, held on July 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1877. London: 
G. Hill. 1877. 8vo, pp. 160. 

Through the kindness of the secretary of the Conference, we 
were able to publish in the -lmnals an abridged report of its 


proceedings soon after it took place. (See the lnnals of Octo- . 


ber last, page 205.) We are sure that all-who have read this 
report will wish to sce the more detailed account contained 
in the pamphlet before us, which is sold at half-a-crown. 

The subject which chietly occupied the attention of the Con- 
ference was articulation. This was discussed in all its various 
bearings at considerable length, and by several speakers with 
great ability. No candid reader can rise from the perusal of 
the forcible papers of Mr. Ackers and Mr. Elliott, Mr. Smith 
aud Miss Hull, and the discussion that followed, without being 
impressed by the conviction that this vexed question is pre- 
eminently one upon which there is a great deal to be said upon 
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both sides, and that the advocates of neither system are in the 
sole possession of the truth. 

In reading tlie discussion on articulation we were struck by 
one fact that seems rather curious, but whether it has any 
special significance or not we are unable to say; viz., that while 
the English-born advocates of the German system—Mr. Ackers, 
Mr. Kinsey, and Miss Hull—favor the “ purist” application of 
the articulation method, the members of the Conference who 
have themselves been trained in continental schools—Mr. Van 
Asch, a disciple of Hirsch of Rotterdam, and Mr. Schontheil, 
formerly an associate of Deutsch in Vienna—prefer the “ non- 
purist” method. 

The other papers and discussions are also interesting to all 
persons concerned in the education of the deaf and dumb. If 
possible, we will make extracts from some of them in future 
numbers of the 


The Telephone. A Lecture entitled Researches in Electric 
Telephony. By Professor ALexanper Granam Bein.  Deliv- 
ered before the Society of Telegraph Engineers, October 31, 
1877. London: E. and F.N. Spon. New York: 446 Broome 
street. 1878. 8vo, pp. 32. 

In this lecture Professor Bell tells in a very clear and inter- 
esting manner, and with the aid of numerous wood-cuts illus- 
trating the apparatus used, the way in which, while experi- 
menting in the hope “of devising methods of exhibit:ng the 
vibrations of sound optically, for use in teaching the deaf and 
dumb,” he was led to make the wonderful invention which has 
rendered his name famous. We hope that, now he has bene- 


fited the world in general and has gained distinction and 


wealth for himself by the Telephope, he will pursue with re- - 
newed zeal the original object of his researches. 


The Sermon preached at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of St. 
Ann's Church for Deaf-Mutes, Eighteenth street, near Fifth 
Avenue, New York, on the Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
October 7,1877. By the Rector, the Rev. Tiuiomas 
pet, D. D. 8vo, pp. 24. 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes. 
New York. 1877. 8vo, pp. 42. 

Report for the year 1876-7 of the Royal Association in Aid of 
the Deaf and Dumb, Saint Saviour’s Church, Lecture, Read- 
ing and Class. Rooms for the Deaf and Dumb. London. 1877. 
8vo, pp. 54. 
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We have not space for sn extended review of these publica- 
tions, but we commend them to the notice of all who are inter- 
ested in the efforts now put forth in behalf of the adult deaf 
and dumb in this country and in England. The nature of these 
efforts, and the happy results attending them, have been fully 
explained in former numbers of the Annals. The reports be- 
fore us indicate gratifying progress during the past year. Dr. 
Gallaudet’s Anniversary Sermon has a special interest, inas- 
much as it traces the history of the great church that has grown 
up under his ministration from its humble beginning twenty- 
five years ago. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


elwerican Asylon.—Other institutions have their weeklies, 
bi-weeklies, and monthlies, but the parent institution, we be- 
lieve, is the first to publish a daily. The Daily Neis is 
printed from an electric-pen press, ard gives its readers the 
general news of the day and items of special interest to the 
residents of the Institution, in a neat script, and in a clear aud 
simple styie adapted to the comprehension of the pupils. The 


manner in which it is prepared and the advantages derived . 


from its publication are described as follows by Mr. W. L. 
_ Bird, one of the teachers, in a letter to the Deaf Mutes’ Jour- 
nal of March 21: 


“The principal and teachers take turns at editing. They 
write down in simple language the news of the day, whether 
foreign, home, or sirictly local, choosing that which will most 
interest or benetit the pupils, and not beyond their comprehen- 
sion. The copy is usually ready at the close of school-hours, at 
4 o'clock. A careful man, an accurate speller, writes with the 
electric pen to prepare the ‘stencil’ sheet. This takes about 
half an hour each day, and two or three of the pupils can do 
the rest. so that the copies are ready for distribution to those 
who can read them at 8 P. M., at the close of the study-hour. 
About 150 copies are printed, five days in the week. We use 
smooth yellow paper, whieh is cheap and just as good as white 
for the purpose. Each sheet is eight inches by twelve, printed 
on one side only. It will hold about two hundred and fifty 
words, which make enough matter for the pupils to master in 
one day, in addition to their regular school work. 

“It will be seen that this Daily Neirs cannot well be sent to 
distant persons regularly. It is too small, and the postage 
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would amount to a great deal, but it serves its purpose almost 
perfectly. The pupils reach eagerly for it, and begin reading 
at once. They are interested because they understand. Day 
by day, in the school-room, they are required to give an account. 
more or less full, of what they have read. They learn new words 
and phrases. News of interest to themselves only, such as 


* prutomimes in the chapel, visits to shows, and the like, are put 


in such shape that they ean write intelligently about them to 
their friends. They acquire an interest in the affairs of the 
outer world, and are thus prepared to overcome the difficulties 
of reading and understanding the average newspaper, from 
which so many deaf-mutes turn away with mingled disgust and 
despair. 

** As to the cost, it is not great. The battery, in frequent use, 
should not take over fifty cents a month for the acids, and as 
for the paper, ink, and labor, any one can calculate those ex- 
penses. 

“Tt must not be supposed that the electric pen is used for 
the Daily News alone.  Storics, questions, exaniination papers 


_and the like, ean be prepared with it, so that it is becoming in- 


dispensable. It is much liked at the Rochester Tustitution, 
and would be in every institution as soon as introduced. We 
tried the papyrograph before the pen, but found it more expen- 
sive to use. and requiring greater pains.” 


New York Lustitution.—My. Jeremiah W. Conklin, a faith- 
ful and efficient deaf mute teacher of many years standing, died 
on the 27th of January last. From the resolutions in which 
his associates in the New York Institution express their sense 
of loss, we eull the following just tribute to his memory: 


* Our friend and associate, Jeremiah Wood Conklin, spent in 
this Institution nearly forty-eight years of his useful life—eight 
years as a pupil, and forty years asa teacher. In him we all 
of us recognized a man of remarkable singleness of purpose, 
peculiar adaptation to his work, unsyerving faithfulness in the 
discharge of duty, incessant industry, and eminent success as a 
teacher of the deaf and dumb, manifested in the fact that not 
only did his pupils make decided progress while under his im- 
mediate care, but that the influence of his instruction continued 
with them thronghout their entire course in the Institution and 
through the remainder of their lives. 

* His life was marked by a kind and sympathizing spirit, a self- 


denying, genial benevolence, a devoted attachment to his friends, 


‘and an intense interest in those committed to his charge. 


“His Chiistian character was marked by unquestioning faith, 
thorough conscientiousness, spotless integrity, truthfulness, pu- 
rity, and simplicity, sind he never failed, if he thought that in 
manner or in word he had been guilty of injustice to any one, 
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to make ample and unreserved acknowledgment, and to asl: for- 
yiveness. 

“We will hold his memory precious in the example it furnishes 
us of a faithful teacher and a godly man. In no other way can 
we contribute our share to make up for the great loss experi- 
enced by the Institution in his departure than by making our 
lives conform more closely to his.” 


Mr. Conklin’s place has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
G. C. W. Gamage, formerly a teacher and late supervisor in the 
educational department, while Mr. C. W. Van Tassel, late a 
teacher, succeeds Mr. Gamage. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—The Institution has suffered a 
severe affliction in the death of Mr.:Abraham R. Perkins, who 
died on the 10th of December last, and Mr. William Welsh, who 
died suddenly on the 11th of February, while attending a meet- 
ing of the directors of one of the numerous benevolent institu- 
tions in which he was interested. Both these gentlemen were 
active and efficient members of the Board of Directors, and 
their loss is deeply felt in many ways. 


Ohio Institution.—aA bill has been introduced into the Ohio 
legislature for the reorganization of the Institution, in which it 
- is proposed to reduce the salaries of all the officers, from the 
superintendent down to the common laborer. A correspondent 
of the Cincinnati (ruzette, after making some just remarks upon 
the nature of the “skilled labor” required for the instruction 
of deaf-mutes, says that the bill, “if passed in its present 
shape, will result in setting the Institution back for a quarter 
of a century.” The Ohio Institution, under its present organi- 


zation, has become famous for the economy of its administra-° 


tion. and we sincerely trust there is wisdom enough in. the 
legislature and Governor of Ohio to prevent the proposed act 
from becoming a law. 


Indiana Institution.—During the past year Mr. W. R. Cor- 


win and Miss S. J. Crabbs, graduates of the high class of the’ 


Institution, resigned their positions as teachers, and were suc- 
ceeded by Mr. W. A. Caldwell, a graduate of Hanover College, 
and Miss Emma E. Goree, of Indianapolis. 


At the opening of the present session a change was made in 


the system of teaching articulation. The pupils who pursue 
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this branch, eighteen in »umber, now receive instruction in all 
their studies according to this method, instead of being with- 
drawn at certain hours from the other classes. 

Dr. MacIntire, in his last report, rncommends the erection of 
a separate building for the younger children, “to be under the 
same general management as the rest of the Institution, but to 
constitute a distinct department, to be conducted somewhat 
after the manner of a well-regulated kindergarten school.” 


Illinois Institution.—Dr. Gillett also rezommends, in his 
last report, a separate building and “a quasi kindergarten de- 
,atment” for the children of tender years. 

Speaking of the reunion of more than a hundred graduates 
which was held at the Institution in September last, Dr. Gillett 
BAYS : 

“Tt has been my happy lot, in the course of my superintend- 
ency of this Institution, to entertain representative bodies of 
almost every character—teachers, physicians, editors, dentists, 
and other conventions, conferences, assemblies, ete., of the 
various denominations—but it is no disparagement to any of 
these to say that this convention of adult deaf-mutes, while it 
contained among its members no eminent individuals, for aver- 
age probity, industry, and moral worth, was not surpassed by 
any other.” 

South Carolina Institution.—The School Commissioner of 
South Carolina speaks as follows, in his last report, of one fea- 
ture of this Institution : 


“At every visit to this admirably-managed school we have 
been struck with this feature. There, a boy is taught that it is 
his duty and privilege to wait on the girl near him at the black- 
board, prepare the board for her, hand her the chalk, ete. We 
have often seen this done there, by some little silent pupil, with 
a grace and courtesy that Chesterfield might envy.” 


Towa Lnstitution.—After the tire last year, Mr. Gillespie, one 


_of the teachers, being relieved from the care of a class, went to 


Boston and studied Visible Speech with Professor Bell. He now 
has charge of the department of articulatior. 

Tecas Institution.—We have received the first number of 
the 7eras Mute Ranger, the latest addition to the list of insti- 
tution papers. It is handsomely printed at the Institution 
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press, and carefully edited by Mr. J. R. Dobyns, teacher of tlie 
high class. The frequency of its issue is as yet undetermined. 


Oregon Tnstitution.—An able address, entitled “Ephphatha,” 
was delivered on the 30th of December last at Salem, Oregon, 
by the Rev. P. S. Knight, principal of this Institution. After 
describing the results of deaf-mute education as witnessed in 
the various institutions he had visited, which, he claimed, are a 
literal fulfilment of our Saviour'’s prophecy—* He that believeth 
on me. the works that -I do shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do, because I go unto my Father "—Mr. 
Knight closed with the following appeal in behalf of the deaf 
and dumb of his own State: 


“And we, who know so well how to boast of our plentiful 
harvests and undeveloped material resources; we, who have not 
known in thirty years a drought, a tornado, an earthquake, a 
cattle plague, a grasshopper devastation, or a money crash ; we, 
who have more prosperity and less hard times and better pros- 
pects for the future than any of the younger States of this 
Union—what have we done—what are we doing—what do we 
intend to do for the educational and moral welfare of coming 
generations? We have made begir.nings in the line of common 
schools, and in the instruction of the deaf and the blind. When 
shall these beginnings ripen into settled plans, producing insti- 
tutions more worthy of a people’s boast than material wealth 
or business prosperity? When shall we, as a people and as 
individuals, be more fully inspired by the example of Him whose 
followers, through love and patient labor, perpetuate His mira- 
cles through the ages?” 

Western Pennsylvania Institution. — The experiment of 
having three of the teachers take charge of a class in articula- 
tion for one hour each day is successful. There are now thirty 


pupils receiving instruction by what is known as the imitation 


method. 


National College.—President Gallaudet recently visited the 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Western Pennsylvania Institutions, 
and brings back a favorable report of their progress and pros- 
perity. At Indianapolis, by request of Dr. MacIutire, he de- 
livered a public address on the education, especially the higher 
education, of deaf-mutes, which, as we judge from the reports 
in the Indianapolis papers, was able and eloquent, and in every 
way worthy of the subject and the occasion. 
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Ontario Institution.—Typhoid fever prevailed to some ex- 
tent during the past month, resulting in the death of four 
pupils. The cause is supposed to have been that the water 
used in the Institution, drawn from the bay of Quinté, was in- 
jurionsly affected by the discharges from the Institution sewer, 
which were not sufficiently removed from the supply-pipe. 


Llandaff (Wales) School.—The trustees have erected a monn- 
ment over the grave of the Jate Mr. W. Evans, of Cardiff, in 
memory of his exertions in behalf of the school. The tomb is 
in St. Mellen’s churchyard, Cardiff, and bears the following in- 
scription : 

* Sacred to the memory of William Evans, of Havelock House, 
Cardiff, accountant. who departed this life Ist September, 1875, 
aged 44 years. ‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
all thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest.’ (Eccles. ix, 10.) 
This stone was erected by the trustees of the school for the 
deaf and dumb, Llandaff, in grateful remembrance of the un- 
wearied exertions of the deceased, who, in a few months before 
his death, collected £1,000 for the enlargement of the school, 
and of their great sorrow at his early removal. ‘ Father, Thy 
will be done.’” 


We notice in the last report of this Institution that Mr. Alex- 
ander Melville, principal, and Mrs. Melville, matron, fill these 
positions without pecuniary compensation. 


English Catholic Institution. — Mgr. De Haerne, in his 


last report, treats at some length the question of religious © 


instruction for pupils, quoting from the discussion of this 
subject at the Belleville Convention. ’ He also gives minute 
directions for the articulation of the various sounds of the 


- English linguage, referring frequently to Mr. Greenberger, 


principal of the New York Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-Mutes, as his authority. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

School Eraminations.—There has been some discussion of 
late between the Deaf-Mute's Journal and the Michigan Vir. 
ror as to the comparative rigidity of the examinations in thie 
Central New York and Michigan Institutions. We have not 
space for the discussion in ful], but we make such extracts as 
will give an idea of the manner in which these examinations are 
respectively conducted : 


“The first idea the class and teachers inthe Central New 
York Institution have that there is to be an examination is a 
notice on the school bulletin-board, to the effect that class so 
and so will assemble in its school-room on such and such 2 
Saturday, and be examined in such and such studies. This 
notice is made public two or three days previous to the date. 
When Saturday comes, the pupils. on entering their rooms, find 
on their desks papers containing printed questions, blank pa- 
per, and pencils. with a notice staring them in the face, from 
one of the large slates, that they have an hour to answer the 
questions in each study. An hour each, from 9 to 12 o'clock, 
is considered time enough to go through three studies. Tlie 
luckless laggard has to take his chances. These questions are 
prepared solely by the principal withont consultation with any 
of the teachers, except to inquire how far in each study the 
class has progressed. Exeepting such questions in geography 
as, * What is a cape?’ ete.. which are stereotyped from genera- 
tion to generation, the chances are one in a thousand of the 
pupil's having ever had one of them previously propounded to 
him. Teachers of the deaf generally will see right here where 
the shoe pinches: for the pupil often has to think a good deal 
before he comprehends the meaning of the question itself, 
and, generally speaking. the comprehension of the deaf-mute 
pupil of a class of two to five years’ standing of original inter- 
rogatives is not to be relied on. He is as apt as any way to 
comprehend quite a confused meaning. For instanee: it is 
only the teacher of the deaf who can even suspect the process 
of reasoning by which one pupil. after a good think at this 
stunner in his arithmetic sheet, * What is the sign of addition? 
wrote, * Yes, sir. He doubtless thought he was asked if he 
understood addition. One could already see that if he had the 
opportunity of having this question explained in signs he would 
have got along better. But the examiner knew no such _privi- 
lege. The teacher is bound and gagged as far as all help goes: 
and the principal, who is always present in person, lends his 
presence to see that there is no smuggling of books, and no 
mututl assistance on the part of the pupils. Copying is out of 
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the question, so isolated is cach pupil—one at each desk, which 
in every-day routine comfortably seats two: and if ever boys 
or girls are on their merits, it is then.” 

In the Michigan Institution “the number of examinations 
held during the year are two, at stated times, previous to which 
a careful review is carried on by the teachers, preparatory to the 
ordeal, whieh requires much study and labor, which is, in real- 
ity, greatly to be desired. Just before the work is entered upon 
the principal appoints a committee of three teachers for each 
room, and they. step in and take charge, asking such questions 
as they may deem best, and the pupil has a certain length of 
time in which to reply. The teacher of the room has not a 
word to say, or any suggestion to make about questions, an- 
swers, or anything else. At the closing, the older classes are 
all assembled in their study-room, no two of the same class 
being allowed to sit near each other, or at the same table, while 
each is given a pencil and some paper, and allowed a certain 
length of time to answer a list of questions which are written 
upon a blackboard in plain sight of all. No books can possibly 
be smuggled in, und no whispering is allowed, while the teachers 
are so stationed about the room that any pupil disobeying the 
rules will be immediately apprehended and reported. Each is 
obliged to stand or fall upon his or her own knowledge, and woe 
be unto the lazy pupil who neglects his or her books, for grief 
is sure to be the reward.” 


Blind Deaf-Mutes.—The New York Institution has at pres- 
ent two boys who are deaf, dumb, and blind. One of them, 
James H. Caton, became blind after he had been three years 
under instruction as a deaf-mute. The other, Richard T. Clin- 
ton, eutered the Institution on the 20th of September last, and 
was entirely without knowledge of language at that time. Caton 
is already a good scholar, and Clinton is said to be very prom- 
ising. Their teacher is Miss Bessie V. Fitz Hugh, whe is in- 
structing with them Stanley Robinson, a nearly blind semi-mute. 
Dr. Peet writes that he hears of other blind deaf-mutes, and the 
directors of the Institution propose to make provision for their 
education. 


Third Ordination of a Deaf-Mute.—Mr. Samuel Rowe, of 
West Boxford, Mass., was ordained, in that place. to the minis- 
try of the Congregational church on the 20th of February last. 
The questions of the preliminary examination are said to have 
been close and rigid, and his answers entirely satisfactory to 
the members of the Council. Mr. Rowe expects to labor among 
his brethren in the State of Maine. 
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The Paris Erposition.—At the request of General Eaton, 
Commissioner. of Edueation, and Mr. Phiibrick, to whom the 
preparation of the exhibition of educational matters from the 
United States was assigned, the collection of material relating 
to deaf-mute education which was exhibited at Philadelphia 
has been sent to Paris. At the close of the Exposition it will 
be returned to Washington. The volumes will be preserved in 
the Congressional Library and the pictures in the museum of 
the National College. 


Dipantloup on Education.—The following statement of 
the true aims of the education of youth, as summed up by 
‘Mgr. Dupanloup, the eminent Bishop of Orleans, may be speci 
ally commended to the instructors of deaf-mutes, who, more 
fully than other teachers, have committed to their hands the 
destiny of their pupils. We quote from the Conseiller Messa- 
ger des Sourds-Muets of April last: 


“ To cultivate, exercise, develop, strengthen, and adorn all the 
‘faculties. physical, intellectual, moral, and religious, which con- * 
stitute human nature and human dignity; to give'to these fae- 
ulties their perfect integrity, to establish them in the complete 
fulness of their power and action; by these means to form the 
man, to fit him to serve his country in the various social fune- 
tions of life which he will one day be called upon to fill, and 
thus, in a higher point of view, to prepare for the eternal life 
by ennobling the present; such is the work, the aim of eduea- 
tion; such is the task of the men in whom an honorable choice, 
a serious vocation, a generous devotion, are joined to authority 
and to paternal solicitude; such is the sacred mission of the in- 
structors of youth.” 


Trial of a Deaf-Mite.—The New York Sun of January 13, 
1877, contained the following: 


“John Smith, a mute, was arraigned in Jersey City yester- 
day.-aceused of assault and battery on his father. His father 
was his interpreter. The prisoner declined to answer, by either 
sign or writing, whether he was guilty or not guilty, and the 
judge called a jury to try whether ‘the prisoner at the bar was 
mute obstinately and on purpose, or by the providence of God.’ 
Witnesses were called, aud the jury decided that Smith must 
answer by signs. He refused, and the judge ordered a plea of 
guilty entered. Subsequently Smith was convicted.” 
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DRAWING DESIGNS. 
BY JAMES H, LOGAN, M. A., TURTLE CREEK, PA. 


Tue drawing of designs may be made an excellent means of 
training the mental faculties of deaf-mutes. Here reference is 
had to its use in the cultivation of fine taste and the calling 
into activity of the constructive and inventive faculties. The 
judgment is also called into active exercise. The drawing of 
designs may seem to be a difficult matter: but, really, it is not 
so difficult as at first sight appears. After a few weeks’ prac- 
tice, children can learn to draw very tasteful and beautiful de- 
signs. Nor is it necessary to reccive instruction from a skilled 


. artist, though whenever practicable this is desirable. If the 


teacher only has sufficient taste to detect and point out what is 
unpleasant or faulty in the design, the rest may safely be left to 
the child. At first, it will be necessary to give the child some 
designs to copy; but after he lias gained some facility in hand- 
ling the pencil he may be left to his own resources. It is 
better that he should be allowed to exercise his ingenuity in 
constructing original designs for himself instead of merely 


_ gaining skill in copying the designs of others. The habit of 


independent effort thus fostered is of great value. 

The method of drawing designs to which attention is called 
in this paper is a part of Froebel’s Kindergarten System, and, so 
far as used by the writer, has succeeded admirably. Indeed, 
the results attained have been to all a matter of surprise. 


Nearly all the pupils of our Institution have been exercised in 
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